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W. H. Brown, Son & Co. 


Announce that the home 


of 


LINENIZED 
CRE TONNES 


Is now located at the 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF 


CHURCH AND WHITE STREETS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone remains the same—Franklin 5091 


W. H. BtivnySon & Co. 


Main Offices ‘and Salesrooms 


Northwest Corner Church and White Streets 


UPTOWN NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 874 BROADWAY 
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XCEPTIONAL reproduction of a tapestry in 

54-inch width. Worked on a power loom for 

the sake of economy but retaining the charm of color 
and weave found in the antique models. 
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LEE, BEHRENS & CO., inc. 


IMPORTERS 
114-116 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








A MOST EXTENSIVE VARIETY 
OF ENGLISH PRINTS, 
OF MUCH INTEREST TO THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE 








HENRY BEUTTELL & SONS 
SELLING AGENTS 









































SUNDOUR UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS, 
OLD ENGLISH HAND-BLOCK PRINTS, CRETONNES, 


DRAPERY FABRICS, UPHOLSTERY 
AND RUGS 


CASEMENTS FANCY NETS VELVETS 
TAPESTRIES ©DAMASKS 


HANDTUFTED RUGS 


Made to Order—Any Size, Shape or Color 


SEAMLESS RUGS IN SCOTCH AXMINSTER, ROWALLAN, ETC. 
TUDOR AND OXFORD MOHAIR, SUNDOUR UNFADABLE RUGS 








Sundour Building 20-24 W. 37th St., New York 
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‘* The House of Mansure’’ 


WINDOW LAMBREQUINS DRAPERY, CORDS, TASSELS, etc. 


for Store and Home. 
TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS _ FURNITURE GIMPS 
for Austrian and Shirred Shades. ae ros ts fet sa she 
TR IN 
wae Beet ea for een 
in a great variety. y 


TINSEL BRAIDS ROPE and BAND ~ 
for all Decorative Purposes. Portieres, Valances, etc. 


. MIRROR CORDS and TASSELS EMBROIDERED BORDERS 
in a great selection. . _ fOr various uses. 


LINEN*RUG FRINGES UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
in all’ styles. Fringes for all purposes. 


Special attention given to 


Art Embroidery on Portieres, Draperies, 
Theatre Curtains, etc. 


Our Extensive Manufacturing Facilities enable us to 
keep a liberal stock on hand for immediate ota J and 
execute the largest orders with the least possible delay. 


E. L. MANSURE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN AVENUE AND LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK OFFICE 
1415-1425 North Street Jefferson Bldg., 564 Washington St. Hartford Bldg.. 17th St. and Broadway 
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STERN BROTHERS 


West Forty-second and West Forty-third Streets, New York 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues) 


Wholesale Upholstery Department 


Exclusive Lines of Printed Fabrics for Spring 1918 


ARE now being shown, including unusually large and interesting selections 
of French and English Cretonnes, Taffetas, Linens, Glazed Chintzes, etc. 


Plain and Figured Decorative Fabrics 
for Hotels, Clubs and Residences 


Attention of the Lamp Shade Trade is called to our large gathering of 
Plain and Printed Silks, Gold Nets, Galloons and Motifs. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Tremont Street 1716 Heyworth Building 
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BRAIDS, EDGINGS, FRINGES 


UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 


Unusual Trimmings for All Drapery Purposes 
Made to Match Your Own or Supplied Materials. 
Also a Large Stock of Standard Colors. 


CRETONNE TRIMMINGS 


in a wide variety of original conceptions. 
ATTRACTIVE— INEXPENSIVE 


Prompt deliveries in any length required. 


W. J. ROSENBERG CO. 


Office and Factory, 42-48 E. 20th St., New York 


Also Factory, New Durham, New Jersey 





Boston, A. H. Abels, 120 Tremont St. Baltimore. W. A. Black, 58 Cent’] Savgs. Bk. Bldg. © 
Toronto, Edgar Fenton, 64 Wellington St. W. San Francisco. S.-A. Davis, 913 Butler Bldg. 
Cleveland, A. J. Raine, 503 Hippodrome Bldg. Chicago, Warren Stilwell, 168 N. Michixan Av. 
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TRADE MARK 


DRAPERIES 


Stock 
jor 
Immediate 
Delivery 





New Ideas and 
Patterns 
jor Spring 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO,, Ix... 
725-727 Broadway, New York City : 


224 W. Van Buren Street 10 West 3rd Street Rollins Building Bourse Building 67 Chauncy Street 





Chicago Cincinaati Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
Canadian Representatives: C. Dupré & Company, 266 King Street, West, Toronto 
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A. F. BURCH CO. 


WISH THEIR MANY PATRONS 
A PROSPEROUS 


1918 


A. F. BURCH CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS 
and JOBBERS 


Upholstery Fabrics of Every Description 




















TO THE TRADE ONLY 


BOSTON : 420 Boylston Street 
5 tog WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA : Finance Building 


NEAR FIFTH AVE. .. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO : Heyworth Building 
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A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO, 

PHILADELPSRATA NEW YORK 
MA 

No. 2806 Cor 

OKRDS, TRIMME 

Van Dyke Ere 








































THE 


A Decorative Unit which accommodates Lace Curtains, Hangings, Panels 
and Overdraperies of varied material as well as the Window Shade. 


Its perfect simplicity and completeness make it easy to erect, hence, easy to sell. 
Adjustable to practically any style or width of window A profitable fixture for any deco- 
Po | rative department. 


The VALANN offers a perfect 
covering for all the rods, fixtures 
and curtain ends, as well as.pro- 
tection from ceiling light and 
dust 


Any or all hangings are easily 
removed, giving c.ear access to 
window for cleaning. 


The VALANN is beautifully 
finished in a variety of correct 
period styles and in woods to 
match house trim. 








Manufactured by sips Sole Agents 
THE PAPE BROS. MOULDING CO. STURZENEGGER & TANNER 
Boulevard Bend, Cincinnati, Ohio 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO. 


The Mohair Plush for Lobby 
and Bedroom Chairs and 
other Furniture of the Hotel 
Bristol, New York, was fur- 
nished from our stock. 


We specialize in Wall Cov- 
erings, Tapestries, Creton- 
nes, figured and fancy Hair 
Cloths, Brocades in metal 
and other special designs 
and a very extensive line of 
Trimmings. 


“ALWAYS 
INTERESTING 
and 
DISTINCTIVE 
PRODUCTS” 


NEW YORK: 20, 22 and 24 East Twentieth Street 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


420 Boylston Street 233 Grant Avenue 58 Central Savings Bank Building Huyler Building 32 South Wabash Avenue 
Room 507 (Bet. Post and Sutter Streets) (Cor. Charles call Loctibaten Streets) 12th | F Streets, N. W. Suite 802 



































NATIONAL LACE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Filet and Novelty 
| Lace-Edge Curtains 


ALSO 


| Filet and Novelty 
Drapery Nets 


J. J. FEELEY & CO. 


141 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SELLING AGENTS 


W. E. ROSENTHAL 


REPRESENTING 
BENNETT & ASPDEN CO. 
J. W. BARBER & CO. 
















VELOURS, PIECE GOODS and 
PORTIERES 


DRAPERY FABRICS, AUSTRIAN 
SHADE CLOTH 





257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Corner of 21st Street 
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HB. Altman & Cn. 








BROADLOOM CARPETS 


IN THIRTY PLAIN COLORS; WIDTHS 9 TO 30 FEET 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


IN LARGE AND UNUSUAL SIZES 





WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


(FIFTH FLOOR) 


THE NEW IMPORTATIONS 


FOR SPRING 1918 


INCLUDE A DISTINCTIVE COLLECTION OF 


ENGLISH & FRENCH DECORATIVE LINENS 


31 inches and 50 inches wide, hand-blocked and roll-printed in exclusive designs 
and color effects. 


Also an attractive variety of Damasks, Silk Taffetas, Mohairs, Casement Cloths and 


other textiles in original weaves, of special interest to interior decorators. 








Kitth Auenw- Madison Avenue, New York 
Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fitth Street 
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JONES and BRINDISI 


Importers of 


GWINESE Recs 


ANTIQUE and MODERN 





ARRYING the largest stock of Antique Chinese Rugs of any firm 
in the United States, in sizes from 12 inches square to 19x23 feet. 


We make Chinese Rugs to order in special designs, shapes, sizes and 
colors, and are delivering in six months from date of order. We are 
showing unusual and highly artistic designs for stock orders and have 
an exceptional line of other sizes constantly on hand. 


We appeal especially to High Class Trade and Decorators. A visit to 
our warerooms will repay you with interest. 


JONES and BRINDISI 


CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street New York 














SOMETHING NEW ALL THE TIME 


ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED ON WHAT WE ARE DOING? 
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ORIGINALITY 





QUALITY — PRICE 


GOODS CARRIED IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OEHRLE BROTHERS COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York :: 417-427 North Third Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 32 South Wabash Avenue 
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Scranton Filet 


was the first to be 
made in America. 


It has been first in 
America in quality 
and design each 
season since. 


The patterns are 
numerous and varied. 
There is a Scranton 
Filet for every need. 


THE SGRANTON Lace GomPaANy 


Scranton , Pa. 
New Yorn, 212 Firrn Ave. Cricaco, Rerusuc Bios. 
TonowTo, 86 WELLINGTON St. WEST (Janes B. Jenssen) 
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J. H. THORP @& GA. 


230 -234¢ FOURTH AVENUE, Corner Nineteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Your attention 
is called to 
our 


Opera 
Velvets 





Best Priced 
Values in 


the Market 





Stocked in quantity for 
Contract Work 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 











For Every Room 
and Every Pocketbook 


| The size of the Patchogue line of lace curtains, shams, 
| lambrequins, and lace specialties, etc.,enables you to ob- 
tain something to fit every home and every pocketbook 












TRADE-MARK 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1115-17 Broadway, N. Y. 





Chicago Salesrooms 
Mills: Republic Building 
State and Adams Sts. 
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2 E have been fortunate in : 
= : anticipating the growing : 
= RY 

= y style tendency towards : 
z A) Multicolor Stripes. z 
- bap. ph woo 
5 Oe Especially in ‘‘Halcyon 
: ace Cloth, our exceedingly popular 
z é Ole , artificial silk fabric, will you = 
: ’ iy find an unusually good selec- E 
E tion of distinctive effects. = 
= MOSS ROSE MFG.CO. = 
= PHILADELPHIA = 
= Manufacturers of = 
= Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics = 
= New York: 133 Fifth Avenue = 
= Boston: 18 Boylston Street = 
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GLENWOOD WORKS 


GLENWOOD, MASS. 








REPPS VOILES 
CRETONNES MARQUISETTES 
AND AND 
SCRIMS NOVELTY WEAVES 























JOSEPH W. WOODS & SONS CO. 


354 FOURTH AVENUE 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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LACE WORK OF THE 
FINEST CHARACTER 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ELABO- 
RATE LACE TREATMENTS FOR 
FINE RESIDENCES, HOTELS, CLUBS, 
ETC., SUITABLE FOR ANY PERIOD 
ENVIRONMENT. WE SHALL BE 
PLEASED TO CONFER WITH DECO- 
RATORS ON THIS SUBJECT. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR THIS SEASON 
IN LACE DECORATION OF EXCLU- 
SIVE CHARACTER. 


LACE CURTAINS AND PANELS IN 
ALL SIZES IN REAL LACE AND IN- 
CLUDING ALL THE HAND-MADE 
LACES AT PRESENT IN DEMAND. 


JOHN F. PATCHING & Co. 


DESIGNERS, MAKERS and IMPORTERS of 


LACE CURTAINS AND PANELS 
20-24 E. Twentieth St., New York City 
San Francisco, 833 Market St. 


Boston Paris Chicago 
420 Boylston St. Brussels 116 S. Mich. Ave. 
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LYTA motifs can be applied to any 
article of interior decoration, creat- 

ing distinctive effects that cannot be se- 
cured in any other way. In our show- 
rooms we have acomprehensive display 
of decorative novelties as examples of 
what YOU can do with ALYTA—SEW 
OR PASTE them onto any foundation. 


A Line You Talk About, 


because there is nothing else like it. It 
attracts attention by its snap and 


versatility. 


Complete schemes in ALY TA for 
any room, house, club, theatre or store, 
represent the latest and cleverest in 
modern Art and Decoration. 


ALYTA is the creation of talented artists 
and our designers are practical Interior 
Decorators. 


5 eae a hus Pe 
MOTIF NO. 7, IN BLACK, ORANGE AND GREEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


ALYTA COMPANY 
783 MISSION ST. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
F. H. KIMBELL ROBT. J. RITCHIE 
602 BARTHOLDI BLDG. 1416 REPUBLIC BLDG. 
2 EAST 23d ST. STATE AND ADAMS STS. 


DECORATIVE*A RT 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BEDROOM TREATMENT 
UTILIZING ONE OF OUR STRIPE SILK DAMASKS 


THE STEAD & MILLER CO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
242 Fourth Avenue Fourth and Cambria Streets 1602 Heyworth Bidg. 
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H. F. WALLISER CO. 


434-440 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





MANUFACTURERS 


D rapery and 
Upholstery 
Trimmings 


Picture Cords 

Mirror Cords 

Sunfast Edgings 

Metal Galloons 

Rope Portieres 
Cretonne Edgings 
Shade Tassels 
Furniture Gimp 

Art Fringesand Edgings 
Special-Order Work 














New York Representative: A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square 


Pacific Coast Representative: A. M. Morganthaler, San 
Gabriel, California 








BROMLEY MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lace Curtains & Nets 
Madras & Crete Goods 
Tapestry & Chenille 


Curtains & Covers 








LARGE ASSORTMENTS 
ORIGINAL PATTERNS, ALL GRADES 








Fifth Avenue Building 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 














Haughton & Lee 


[5 West 34th Street, New York 
OPPOSITE WALDORF ASTORIA 


THE NEW UPHOLSTERY DISTRICT 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Lace Curtains 
and Curtain Materials 


Swiss CURTAINS—Point de Gene, Irish 
Points, Brise-Bise, in Ivory and Beige. 


LACET ARABIAN CURTAINS 


in all combinations. 


SCRIM, MARQUISETTE and NOVELTY 
CURTAINS 


Exclusive line of ENGLISH N ETS, Scrims, 
Marquiéettes, Edgings, Insertions, 
Motifs, Etc. 
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HENEY Taffeta Hangings are 

pure dye. Because of this impor- 
tant feature, you may well expect 
them to give unusual wear—a term 
of long service and striking ele- 
gance such as weighted taffetas can 
never give. 


Cheney printed silks are popular 
this year for lamp-shades, knitting 
hand-bags, pillows and other arti- 
cles of home ornamentation, the 
designs being both unusual and ir. 
excellent taste. 


To those purchasing samplelengths 
of Cheney Silks, we will gladly send 
color swatches showing the entire 
range in which the selected design 
is made. 

CHENEY BR 


Silk Manufacturers 
4° AVE 18ST YORK CITY 
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_ The American Consumer is Being Instructed to Ask for 


DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 
An increased demand has set in for ORINOKA MILLS fabrics be- 


cause the national magazine campaign in their behalf is influencing buying. 
No longer are fabrics just fabrics to the consumer up and down the 
country. The ORINOKA MILLS tag is being looked for when 
purchases are made. To the customer it is a guarantee of service, so 
forcefully emphasized in the national advertising that it creates confi- 
dence and encourages buying. 

ORINOKA fabrics have quality beyond the accepted notion of the word They 


arouse a desire for possession because they are planned for beautiful drapery 


and upholstery effects. 


Your concentration on these fabrics will advance your business interests. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


\ ‘=z 
RNS) 1 | i 
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PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building 519 Commercial Building 1608 Heyworth Building 
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EUGENE GALLAND& SON 


PAGETE MILLS 


NOVELTIES IN 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


SCRIMS AND MARQUISETTES 
FILET NETS 








66-72 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 














Emden & Wormser 


La ce ve u rt a I ns Novelty Curtains, 


242 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Cor. Twentieth Street 


RYAN & McGAHAN 


30 East 21st Street :: New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


SCRIM, VOILE, MARQUISETTE 
AND 


NOVELTY CURTAINS NOW 
MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 


Importers of 





Lace Curtains, Fancy Nets, Madras 
Curtains and Yard Goods 
Sole Agents for 


HOOD, MORTON & CoO., Lia. 


NEWMILNS, SCOTLAND 





DEXTER MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Scrims, Voiles @ Marquisettes 
910 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York 








ROBERT LEWIS COMPANY 


TOURNAY DAMASK—TAPESTRY PIECE GOODS 


Also many novelties in new grades of unusual interest. 
Fascinating patterns and new treatments in an extensive assortment of 


ART. SILK AND MERCERIZED CURTAINS 
COUCH COVERS IN VERDURES, ORIENTALS, Etc. 
MADRAS PIECE GOODS AND CURTAINS 


A line of distinctive interest and great merchandising value 





NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
84-7 HARTFORD BUILDING, 41 UNION SQUARE 





OFFICE AND MILL 
BRIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“‘He who by the plow would thrive, 
himself must either hold or drive’’ 


wk Ly 


BF 
a 1) 


We wish to illustrate, very forcibly, this truth. It has always 
been our policy to "hold or drive"—1in other words, to person- 
ally attend to every detail of our business. 


Without wishing to appear impertinent, we might suggest, with all kindness, 

that buyers great and buyers small should apply the "hold or drive" principle. It will help 

them and their department will benefit thereby. Can we, with becoming modesty, suggest 

that you would not be departing from Benjamin Franklin’s text — his admonition for suc- 
cess, if you order from 


POLLITZ, LE FORT & KEON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRASH (STencitep Moscow), MoTIFANY 
CURTAINS AND VENETIAN SCRIMS, NET PANEL 
CURTAINS AND OUR GENERAL POPULAR LINE 


THIRD AND HUNTINGDON STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK: VANDERHOOF & HUBERT, Inc. 
_ 43-45 EAST NINETEENTH STREET 


CHICAGO MONTREAL, CANADA . 
5 West Wabash Avenue 200 Unity Building 
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Tapestry Couch Covers, 
Portieres, and Table 


Covers 


Penn [apestry Co. 


Water Power Mills 
Main Office: Glen Riddle, Pa. 

















For 
a Aepensenee 
ich Texture 
Wearing Qualities 


Monte Veuvers 


THE LUXURIOUS UPHOLSTERY 


l L. C. CHASE @& CO. " 
i) New York City Boston Detroit Chicago \@ 
Seve enty years leade rsbip in ss ‘ 











“ROYCO” BRAND 


AUSTRIAN CLOTH 
for 


Window Shades 
Valances 


and 
Draperies 








Shown in several pat- 
} terns—cream colors, 
1 also black stripe. 
| SUNFAST 
TUBFAST 


Also 


VERDURE 
TAPEST RIES 


and 


GEORGIAN CLOTH 
A Plain, Light -Weight, Iridescent Fabric Made in 36 Colors 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Mill: Philadelphia, 4090-4098 Frankford Avenue 
New York Office: 215 Fourth Avenue, Clarendon Building 


























SMITH & RAMSEY EMBROIDERY GO. 


1636-1640 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 


Embroideries for the Decorative Trade % 
Etc ven” eslans. or Wpetial orders. 
Estimates and Sketches submitted. 











HAND-WOVEN 


TAPESTRIES 
TO ORDER 


OLD 
TAPESTRIES 
REPAIRED 


EDGEWATER TAPESTRY LOOMS 
4 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 

















THE NEW HIT 


“FELDCO BRAND” 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


HAIR CLOTH 


Distinguished for its 
SERVICEABILITY, CHARACTER 
DAINTINESS 


Now popular with discriminating users 


CHAS. H. FELDSTEIN CO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TO BUYERS OF UPHOLSTERY FABRICS: 

The difference in Upholstery Fabrics can only be discovered by competent judges. No reliance 
can be placed on the general appearance of goods. We have never been tempted by competition to 
sacrifice quality to price, knowing that the triumph of depreciable goods is only temporary. 

We have always and still will adhere to a standard of perfection, which has proven that true 
merit and consistent prices are always rewarded by permanent and lasting success. 





Our aim is to place on the market a line of Upholstery Fabrics that are up to date and goods 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


that will give entire satisfaction to the buyer. 
New York Office: 141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, S. E. Cor. 21st Street 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Boston Office: 120 TREMONT STREET. San Franciso Office: 833 MARKET STREET 


ALLEGHANY AVE. AND FRONT ST. 
Makers of Velour and Tapestry Portieres, Couch Covers, Table Scarfs, Moquette. Gobelin and Velour Piece Goods. 
































E. RIES & CO. wos ny. , 
Manufacturers of ' Eugene Neumaier & Co. 
MARQUISETTE, SCRIM AND NOVELTY CURTAINS Manufacturers and Importers of 
‘J . ) A . e . 
eee MARQUISETTE PIECE 60008 Curtains and Curtain Materials 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS; Specialists in Popular-Priced Scrim 
WELLS & HAMMOND, 67 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





and Marquisette Curtains 





PANELS YARD GOODS BED SETS 


CHESTER LACE MILLS Original Styles Highest Qualities 








CHESTER, PA. Big Values Prompt Deliveries 
Send for Our Free Booklet of the New York City 
Propane ce A Wholesale Trade 
Lace Net A, indow Draperies 3-5 West 18th Street New York 
SHOWROOMS : 











1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


B roo k S & F OS h ay .; —.% J. W. BARBER, President MARTIN COHN, Sec’y & Treas. 
ey 11 Cc. 


wheter! JOSEPH DERK & CO. 


Scrim and Marquisette Curtains MAKERS OF 
«vast ronirtecstnamest sree: | OME SeRcen 
Fabrics 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 











sO 1 Ol 


Manufacturer of Sw Germantown Avenue and Berkley Street 
79-83 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON, J. K. Taylor, 12 West Street 

















WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. CO. 


offer a wide range of 


LACE WINDOW DRAPERIES 
AND 


NOVELTIES IN FILET WEAVES 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Selling Agents 
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Canterbury 
Decorative Fabrics 


UR assortment of fabrics for upholstery and 

hangings, of foreign and domestic make, 

embodies ideas and combinations that will interest 
discriminating decorators. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers of Standard Merchandise 
Prices always the lowest 


Adams and Fifth Avenue Broadway at 24th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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DRAPERY 
FABRICS 





Colonial 
Drapery Fabrics 


FOR Spring and Summer we offer the trade a most 

complete range of artistic fabrics — including 
our modern original designs and colorings—for fur- 
niture coverings and for various drapery purposes. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers of Standard Merchandise 
Prices always the lowest 


Adams and Fifth Avenue Broadway at 24th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Billwiller Brothers 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Swiss Lace and Exclusive Novelty Curtains 





Drapery Materials in 


Scrims 
Marquisettes 
Filet Nets 
Muslin 
ST. GALL NEW YORK 
15 UNTERSTRASSE 315 FOURTH AVE., Cor. 24th St. 






















Established 1868 
HARRY J. SCHWEHM ERNEST SCHWEHM 


JOHN M. SCHWEHM’S SONS 


Manufacturers of 
Figured Hair Cloth of every description, and Upholstery 
Goods in Silk, Mercerized and Cotton 


13 to 25 Wister St., below Germantown Avenue 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


_ DecorativeFabrics 
Jor Hangings and Furniture Cove 
nas. 


ewest mod t 
nidancien’ in ABA tia tet he 








embroideries * #79 | 


Ts 
WILLICH EMBROIDERY 








MEYER THREAD 
, When All Is Said 
Is Strongest, Smoothest and Best 
a for sewing 


Draperies, Carpets, Shades 
Y ANYSIZE ANYCOLOR ANY TIME 
Send for samples 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 


1500 Middlesex St., | oweil, Mass. 























HENRY GOLDTHORP. isvinatiriaain'on 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & DRAPERY FABRICS, SUNFAST & ART. SILK 
CURTAINS & COVERS, VERDURE TAPESTRY & MERCERIZED DAMASK 


HENRY KEST CO., 41 Union Square, New York Representative 

H. L. HAS. 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia i Factory and Salesroom 

WARREN STILWE . 168 Michigan Avenue, icago, Ill. ° ° 
WM. McKENDRY, Portland. Ore., Pacific Coast Orleans and Jasper Streets, Philadelphia 











THE LACE FINISHING CO. 


Expert Lace Curtain Renovators, Dyers and Repairers 


CLUNY ANTIQUE TAMBOUR IRISH POINT NOTTINGHAM BED SETS 
SCRIM ARABIAN BRUSSELS MARQUISETTE RENAISSANCE 


14 BROADWAY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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VALANCES BY THE YARD 
PANEL CURTAINS 





DRAPED SHADES 





VALANCES FEE 
; BY 
THE YaRo jf 
AND 
SPECIAL 


DRAPED 
SHADEs 


EITHER 
YOUR OWN 
oR 
SUPPLIED 
MATERIAL 
MAY 
BE 
USED 


ORDER 
DISTINCT- 
Ive 
DESIGNS 


WRITE SEND FOR 
FOR NEW 
ESTIMATES CATALOG 


B. Lowenfels & 00, 


38 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


STOUNDUNTANOATENTANUAUOAD ONT OOLAOUANEG EAD ONUEAUAOEO EU EAU HOO NA EGTA AMDOMAG DEA EU EAU EAD EOD EO ADEA AOD NO EDDA ATT 
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UPHOLSTERY AND LAMP SHADE 


EM TRIMMINGS EM 


SPECIAL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 


EDWARD MAAG 


32-46 W. TWENTY-THIRD ST.. NEW YORK CITY 











McMAHON & GREMINS 


manuracturers of SCRIM, LACE ano MUSLIN 


Curtains, Bedsets, Panels 


404 FOURTH AVENUE - . - NEW YORK 














Derk & Wahl Mig. Co. 


Manufacturers of the largest and best line of 


LIGHT WEIGHT SUMMER 
DRAPERIES and 
YARD GOODS. Novelty effects 


Philadelphia Factory and Salesrooms: 
Unity and Leiper Streets, Frankford 





New York Salesrooms: 
THOMAS S. DOLAN & CO., 874 Broadway 




















MADDIN —SOL1 
NA =——UNONE 
FAINTAX —CIBRANDT 
MALTA = SULTANA 
INCTIVA ZEBRA 


BUYERS ADHERE 10 


THE PURCHASING OF SUCH 
MERCHANDISE THAT RETAIN 
THEIR POPULARITY NOTWITH- 
STANDING EXISTING CON- 
DITIONS. 


SUNFAST FABRICS 


HAVE HELD THEIR POSITION 
IN THIS RESPECT, PROVING 
THEIR STABILITY, AND ARE 
BOUGHT AS HERETOFORE 


WITHOUT any HESITATION 


Zenith Mills 


Allegheny Ave. and 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK: 354 FOURTH AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 717 MARKET STREET 
CARO & UPRIGHT, Coast Representatives 
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_ The House with the Reputation 


Brooklyn Curtain Works 


INCORPORATED 
SALESROOMS, 27 E. 21st St., New York 


Manufacturers of 


Novelty Net Curtains 


Panels and Bed Sets; also 
Yard Goods to Match 


SPECIAL: $2.75 Pair 


for JANUARY and FEBRUARY 


Size, 2% yards x 38 inches. 
In White and Arabian Shades. 


Terms 3/10 


Marie Antoinette Curtains 
our specialty 


OFFICE PHONE GRAMERCY 4148 
































DECORATIVE 
.LACE WORK 


Lace Panels, Cur- 
tains, Bris-Bis, 
Bedsets, Pillows, 
Covers, Etc. 


We are always pleased 
to submit our wide 
range of samples, and 
in addition our design- 
ing department is at 
your service, ready to 
carry out your ideas or 
to suggest special treat- 
ment. 


S. W. HEIM 
& COMPANY 


33 & 35 East 2ist Street 

NEW YORK CITY 

CHICAGO OFFICE 

59 East Adams Street 
c. F. JUDD 





Wycombe Company 


Incorporated 


Upholsterers to the Trade 


317 to 323 East 34th Street 
New York 


Phone Murray Hill 5319 
Intelligent Service by Mail 


W. J. Pingston @ Co. 


NEW YORK -«-:- PARIS -«-:- ST. GALL 
French and Swiss Curtains, Etc. 


New York Salesrooms, 115 East 23d Street 




















AUBUSSON 


Hand-woven 


Tapestries 





Furniture Coverings 
Panels 


and 


Mural Decorations 








NICOLAS HEMANCE 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Vanderhoof & Hubert Inc. 


Converters & Distributors of Drapery Fabrics 


43 to 45 East Nineteenth Street 


New York 
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Alexander Jamieson & Cc. 
of Nef Bork 


40-42 East 22nd Street 


In Stock for Immediate Delivery 


urvel Fabrics 


ReEsIDENT PARTNERS 


A. Si. Barhe 
A. R. McKenzie 




















THE MAIBRUNN CO., inc. 


Silk Lamp, Candle and Electric Light Shades 


Gold and Mahogany Lamps and 
ART NOVELTIES 
40-42 EAST 1%h ST. NEW YORK CITY 














Joseph Popper 











B. SAUBIAC & SON 
| Decorative Embroideries, Lace Curtains, 


Lace Curtains 
and Panels 


Conforming with all condi- 
tions required for the correct 
furnishing of high-class 
dwellings, public buildings, 
etc., etc. 


Upholstery Fabrics, Special-Order Work 











Established 1875 


131-133 E. 23p ST., NEW YORK M. DESAYE & CO. 


peTHNATIONALSANEDLDG, (AD ater te Teer 


“One Minute Rast of Fourth Avenue” 


Special schemes, with cost, sub- 
mitted promptly upon request 








Refinishing and Repairing 
Lace Curtains a Specialty 


New York Office . Works 
443 West 45th Street Rutherford, N. J. 
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BRADLEY CRETONNE TAPESTRY 


Of great beauty in both design and coloring, 
wonderfully adapted for furniture and hangings. 


Gray with Green 8653 Rose with Green 8655 Dark Blue Ground 8654 


SOUT WEEE FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, Inc. 274 Summer St., Boston 


New York Office: 1601 Clarendon "Bldg. . 4th Ave. and 18th St. 
Los Angeles: 117 Winston St. 
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ORDERED WORK OUR SPECIALTY TELEPHONE: 3470 Gramencr OUR NEW NUMBERS 


C. WEINBERG & CO., NEw'vor« 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


UPHOLSTERY “X DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


WE ALSO CARRY IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 
SUN FAST EDGINGS, CRETONNE EDGINGS, CURTAIN EDGINGS SASH EDGINGS, FURNITURE 
FRINGES, FURNITURE GIMPS, CORDS, PORTIERE ROPES, PILLOW CORDS, METAL GALLOONS 


RYER & CASHEL | | tapestry Goods, Couch Covers, Table Covers & Portieres 


Manufacturers and Assemblers of 
AND 











Upholstery Goods, Tepestey Lavet Novelties, Bed Sats, Curtains, Panels, ote. 
Curtains, Couch Covers, etc. 
SUNFAST FABRICS J. VROOM ROSCOE 
pan Mteron w.j. 11 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 115-117 East Twenty-Third Street NEW YORK 

















WHITELEY & COLLIER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPESTRY PORTIERES 
COUCH and TABLE COVERS 


MERCERIZED SUNFAST CURTAINS and 
PIECE GOODS 





MAKERS OF PERIOD AND NOVELTY 


PANELS, VALANCES VERDURES: DAMASKS UPHOL 
, and » 
and DRAPE SHADES STERY FABRICS 


Our catalogue gives prices and details of fabric 
and design that will assist you in your window 
decoration problems. 























THE WINDOW DECORATIVE WORKS MILLS: 5317-29 WestminsTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1258 West Fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio JAMES CHRYSTY, Mill Representative 
F. BOYER CO.| G@srnvan8@ 
Manufacturers of Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 


r 12 EAST 40th STREET 
Window Shades | .......” ae 


Eagle, Hand-Made Opaques. Oswego Opaques and Tints 
John King & Son’s Scotch Hollands. Sunfast Hollands 


Wm. O'Hanlon & Co,’s Florentine and Striped Hollands \ | ( YS iN ( VY | 7 J B le ( YS. 


Importers of Valances, Shade Laces, Insertions and Fringes 
Shade-Pulls, Etc. 


We carry a full line of everything required by dealers in B ICC 1 Ser [ S ie lL 8 | Ls ‘1 | IS % | 1G rp Ais | S 
Window Shades in both foreign and domestic productions. 


175 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Our Trimmings Awarded Highest Honors at the Panamea-Pacific Exposition 


SO) conor BERNHARD CO. 


Upholstery Trimmings, Rope Portieres 
Y 18-20-22 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 


Near Fifth Avenue New York City 


PROCTOR @ COMPANY 


Direct 


Importers of ANTIQUE and MODERN: DRAPERIES 
@ @ Fabrics for Wall and Furniture Covering & @& 
Embroideries, Tapestries, Oriental Rugs 
——— OOOO 


Specialties In Block Printed and C ois as Tudor Velvets, Silks and Gauzes 
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We can supply deSigns i in these rugs to match any period. Tremont 
rugs are woven on special looms which produce unusually beauti- 
ful color effects. They are staple, long-wear rugs made in complete 
range of sizes and color combinations. 


PLYMOUTH MILLS 


1115-1117 Broadway, N. Y. 


MILLS: Lawrence, Massachusetts 
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LOVEMAN BROS. 


Converters of 


YORKTOWN DRAPERY FABRICS 
Scrims, Voiles @ Marquisettes 
906 Broadway, at 20th St., New York 
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JACOB STURMER 


2 MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
: Novelty Curtains - Bedsets - Panels 


29-31 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE, GRAMERCY 56% 
cOUEUUUULUAUUUAUEAUEGUUEGUUGAUUOGUEGUERUUENUUGOUEUUOAOUGOOEGOONEOUEAOEGUOCAUGOETOGUONGObAUARNOGHUONADENUU OULU EALU Ete 


SeUUUUUAAANNNNNUUOUNUAUUOOAUNAUEOAAULUUTEE 


STURZENEGGER & TANNER 


ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 







Manufacturers of 


Swiss Lace Curtains 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 105 FIFTH AVE. 
¥. J. FRERICHS, Representative 








H.F. MEYER & CO. 


IMPORTERS @ MANUFACTURERS of 
FINE LACE CURTAINS AND 
DECORATIVE LACE WORK 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS @ MATERIALS 


40 E. 22d St., NEW YORK 











DECORATORS 


We are manufacturers of Silk Flowers and Trimmings for 

Decorative Purposes, also Floral Motifs of every Descrip- 

tion for Lamp Shades. Original designs furnished or your 
own ideas worked out artistically. 


FRENCH FLOWER IMP. CO. 
314 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


McMASTER & MAUGLE Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINDOW SHADINGS 


CURTAIN POLES AND BRASS TRIMMINGS, ETC. 
1215 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Oo. T. Mc MASTER 
PRESIDENT 


FACTORIES 
2729-31 Gonpon Sr. 
- 2304-06 no. 28rn Sr. 


ALFRED SCHOLES 
TREASURER 


31 
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GLAENZER & CIE. 


33.30 W 34h St,| LMPORTERS |°° Boulevard de 


OPPENHEIM-COLLINS BLDG. Stras b ourg 


NEW YORK cum ae an PARIS (FRANCE) 


FRENCH PERIOD FURNITURE 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 


MASTERPIECES THAT CENTURIES HAVE NOT 
BEEN ABLE TO EXCEL 


FRENCH CONSOLES — FRENCH COMMODES 





























SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have received several important shipments of 
French Period Furniture, including Louis XVI. 
commodes, round and semi-round tables with 
bronze mountings, marble tops. Also poudreuses. 

















-4 
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GLAENZER & CIE. 








SHOW ROOMS IMP T 1 
33-39 W. 34th Street ORTERS 35 Boulevard de 


Oppenheim-Collins Bldg. TEPEPHONE Strasbourg 
NEW YORK GREELEY 6365 PARIS (FRANCE) 























WE ARE INTRODUCING IN THE 
AMERICAN MARKET 


PRIMAVERA 


The Latest Parisian Novelties in 
Flowers 





PRIMAVERA 
ARTISTIC BRIC-A-BRAC 
CHINA and 
EARTHENWARE 
VASES, BIRDS, FRUITS 


FOR 


SPECIALTY SHOPS 


SHEHERAZADE 


THE LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN LAMP AND 
CANDLE SHADES 














Decorative Filet Lace Panels 


For Interior Decorations 


FRENCH FILET LACE RUNNERS 
BANDS HEADRESTS CURTAINS 
TABLE COVERS BED SPREADS 
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50519 


Filet Novelty 
Curtain 
in 
Ecru, Cream 
or White. 
244 x 36. 


53066 


Novelty 
Scrim 
in 
Ecru, Cream 
or White. 
2% x 36. 


While in New York this season it will be an education in curtain styles to go over our complete lines. 


We will look for you. 


© E.C. CARTER & SON 


116 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK @ 


Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. Chicago, 1701 Heyworth Bldg. 
Boston, 420 Boylston St. San Francisco, Phelan Bldg. 



























































MANUFACTURERS OF A FULL LINE OF 


Quaker Quality Agents (Chicago, Ill., R. Brownlee, Jr., 404 Medinah Bldg. Boston, Mass., Leslie Tyler, 38 Chauncy Street 


THE QUAKER MILLS, “““piabevPHta. Pas 


¢ ma, COLONIAL RAG RUGS, RAG CARPETS & CHENILLE BATH RUGS 


Selling \New York, General Merchandise Exchange, 19 West 19th Street. San Francisco, Cal., N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCRIM CURTAINS AND YARD GOODS 


THE POPULAR-PRICED LINE 
FACTORY SALESROOM: 39 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





weiss STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO. “™“™*™ 











Removal Notice 
MILLER & MONTAGUE 


Announce their removal to 


170 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 22d Street : NEW YORK 
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53 he weaving ofa fabric 
Isa process mwhich 
the human. elementis, , 
stronoly expressed.and ' 
“— 13.ed. 

is trufe that we nolo 
weave cloths lor printing In 
the tedious way followed 
in Colonial days, but 
t sles sees machine 
.@) 























F today which. 
replaces the old hand-loom ‘has a 
perfection anda Sensitiveness that 
Auman. fingers could never equal. 
Instead of Gepending upon human eye 
and hand ,the adjustment of themachine? 
50 delicate that the spopping of a single 
thread causes an electrical dénnection 
that stops the whole machine.Becuse 
of these exact mechanical perfection; 
fhe-grentest possible uniformity of clolA 
aj Seen produced a5 a foundation for 


“6lances” Prints 
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505 STATE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MORSE & SPRINKLE, Inc, 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 811 °;° CLARENDON BLOG. 


CONVERTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


NOVELTY HAND DRAWN PLAIN AND FANCY M&S 
CURTAINS MARQUISETTES MAYFLOWER 
PANELS ETAMINES DRAPERY FABRICS 


BED SETS SCRIMS COTTON AND SILK 





PLAIN AND NOVELTY WEAVES 














ng + iy Wore we 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 
‘Quality Mandarin Coats, Skirts, Squares and Sleeve 


3 ral Bands, Table Centers, Hangings, Etc. 
ss Upholsterers’ Supplies : CHINESE JADE 
a —— 





Graduated and Plain Necklets, Ring Stones, 


of every description Ear Drops and Pendants 








CHINESE CURIO, EMBROIDERY AND JADE CO. 
Hardware Rooms 1405-1406—432 Fourth Avenue 

Telephone Madison Square 2159 New York City 
Tapestries 


Velours —Plushes Staheli, Rietmann & CO. 
Cretonnes I ACE CURT AINS, 


H. D. TAYLOR CO. : BED SETS, ETC. 


Manufacturers — Jobbers — Importers 








Tow—Moss—Excelsior 
Artificial Leather 























BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OLOQ}N0 


7 and 9 East Twentieth Street 


Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


© NEW YORK CITY 


The P. R. Mitchell Company 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
































Converters—Manufacturers 


PEREMCO FABRICS 
DOROTHEA CRETONNES 


Tickings - 50 Inch Slip Coverings - Denims 
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Beautiful colorings plus style, materials and workmanship artistically 
applied are consistent of Criterion Stenciled Products. 


QAIll our patterns are original and carried out in the ers in both round and square, in sizes from 25 in. up 
minutest details. Made in a host of shapes and sizes, to 72 in., Pillow Slips, Scarfs, etc. 

namely : @A sample order will convince you of their selling 
@Curtains, Couch Covers, Valances, Dutch Sets, power. Popular patterns and sizes carried in stock for 
Piano and Victrola Covers, Chair Backs, Table Cov- immediate delivery. 


PIONEERS IN THE VALANCE BUSINESS 


Live agencies wanted everywhere. Correspondence solicited 


Special Panels for Hotels, Theatres, Clubs, Etc. Sketches and Estimates Furnished 
CRITERION DECORATIVE CO., Inc., 500-508 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE, A. JACOBSON, 41 Union Square West 
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Standish Mills 
Art Drapery Fabrics 


@ Allah, on Dundee Crash, is a new 
pattern in flat tones, in the present 
favored style of design. 
duced in six combinations of colors. 
The results are so attractive that the 
pattern will be liked by your customers 
—in addition to its use as draperies — 
for covering articles about the home, 
for knitting bags, for men’s rooms 






















It is repro- 


and novelties. 


@ The Dundee Crash is thirty-six 
inches wide, a medium-weight fabric 
into Which has been Woven a small 
arrowhead dobby. Although Levantine 
in character it is a Made in America 
product throughout. 





@ Do not fail to ask especially to see 
Allah when the Standish Mills sales- 


man is in your city; or send to us now 





for a sample card. 




















Gone whe 


Chicago: 309 Adams St. Philadelphia: 2 N. uth St. 


MILLS—E 


New York: 906 Broadway 

































































Patierns make your drapery sales 
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San Francisco: 742 Market St. 
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& SELLON 


Boston: 52 Chauncy St. 
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STROHEIM GROMANN 
Drapery Fabrics 


Wall Decorations 
riitod 


Upholstery CTereye(: 


SALESROOMS 
242.t0250 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW 
YORK 





JOHNSON & FAULKNER 
North Union Square 
NEW YORK 


SSIEPRODUCTIONS of Antique Stuffs of all the Important 
: Periods in Tapestries, Brocaded Silks, Damasks, Embroid- 


eries, etc. * * Some taken from rare and historic examples 
of unusual interest. * * Printed Linens, in texture, design 
and color, very like the old. * * Many useful and correct 
styles for wall hangings. .*  * Velvets of Cotton, Silk 
and Mohair. * * Plain Stuffs in fine colors and great variety. * * In short, 


a very extensive stock of high-class stuffs for all sorts of decorative purposes. 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Boylston street 1420 So. Penn Sq. 32 South Wabash Avenue 
PARIS, 50 Faubourg Poissonniére 











P. K. WILSON & SON 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LACE CURTAINS 


Renaissance, Arabian, Princess, Cluny, Filet, Antique, Marie Antoinettes, Brussels, 
Irish Points, Tambours, Saxony Brussels, Novelty Nottingham, Madras, etc. 


Yard Goods of every description. Bed Sets, Panel Curtains, and Door Panels. 


Complete assortment of Edgings, Insertions and Motifs for manufacturing purposes. 
Headquarters for real Cluny and Arab Laces, Plain Bobbinets and Plain and Fancy 
Scrims in white, Arabian and Ivory, in all widths. 


Also large assortment of Renaissance, Cluny, Arabian and Filet Table Decorations 
and Embroidered Pillow Covers, 























130-132 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 18th St, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
67 Chauncy Street 237 South Filth Avenue 417 Victoria Building Gas Office Building 1033 Chestnut Street | 
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UDGED by the consumption of coal and the traffic 

of the railways, two very good indices, industry 
and trade are up to the limit of facilities. More coal 
is being mined than ever before, 
but not enough to supply the de- 
mand; more freight is being handled 
by the railways than ever before, but 
they cannot promptly move all that is offered. 

Business is harassed by many uncertainties and 
vexations, and war business is interfering with peace 
business. Government orders are taking up more of 
the productive capacity than was predicted of them 
some months ago. General trade is good, and mer- 
chants have confidence that it will keep up, because 
the buying power of the population is enormous. The 
general stocks in first hands are light, and owing to 
high prices distributors are disposed to avoid heavy 
stocks. 

There is constantly a greater need for the con- 
serving of capital and labor, for owing to the extraor- 
dinary conditions existing to-day the world needs new 
industrial economics in order that the loss of capital 
and labor in the war may be made good. 


War vs. Peace 
Business. 





TABLE oF CoNnTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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S AN example of the absurd multiplicity of rug 
terms that are continually being foisted upon a 
patient trade and public, we note the advertisement in 
a New York newspaper of a sale of 

How Rug Terms Dozahr rugs, and pretty soon the 
Multiply. trade will have inquiries from 
women who have read this adver- 

tisement, regarding the character of the Dozahr. Asa 
matter of fact, you might as well ask “What’s a two- 
yard rug?” because the Dozahr relates to size only, 
“Do” meaning two, and “zahr” meaning meter. 
Some. buyer has bought a rug of this size, and seeing 


. on the original invoice the word “Dozahr” has con- 


cluded that it related to the variety, and so used it in 
advertising his rug department. 


HE architect’s plan of doing the interior furnish- 

ings of a house on a commission basis has aroused 
considerable discussion. Said a man in the trade re- 
cently: “If this is a permissible custom 
why shouldn’t it apply to the purchase 
of anything else? Imagine a man es- 
tablishing himself as an advisory agent 
in clothing or jewelry and sending his customers to 
the wholesale district for wholesale prices and adding 
a 5 per cent. commission for the use of his business 
card. We cannot imagine any other trade being sub- 


A Sincere 
Protest. 



















jected to the methods that the architect has so insidi- 
ously introduced. It is a bribe that is thrown out to a 
client who willingly pays for her architectural work in 
the knowledge that she is buying furnishings at cost. 
She is not getting the right service at that. The whole- 
saler is disturbed, the retailer and decorator are seri- 
ously injured and the architect gets only a petty graft. 
I maintain that it’s an unethical practice and destruc- 
tive to all trade interests.” 


HE Secretary of Labor, head of the department 

which forms a point of contact between our Gov- 
ernment and labor problems during the present emerg- 
ency, speaking for the Council of 
National Defense, of which he is 
a member, states that the stand- 
ards that have been established by 
law, by mutual agreement, or by custom, should not be 
changed at this time; that where either an employer 
or an employee has been unable under normal condi- 
tions to change the standards to his own liking, he 
should not take advantage of the abnormal conditions 
to establish new standards. 

With regard to the organization of unions, the 
Secretary made the following statement, which out- 
lines his personal attitude on the question: “Capital 
has no right to interefere with workingmen organizing 
labor any more than the workingman has a right to 
interfere with capitalists organizing capital. The 
two are on a parity on that point, and so my feeling 
is that in the present emergency the employer has no 
right to interfere with you in your efforts to organize 


Organizing Labor 
During the War. 








the workers into unions, just as you have no right to 
interfere with capitalists organizing capital into corpo- 
rations. If you can obtain a condition where efforts 
to organize the workers are not interfered with, and 
where a scale of wages is recognized that maintains 
the present standard of living, it occurs to me that for 
the time being no stoppage of work should take place 
for the purpose of forcing recognition of the union.” 


FTER an all too brief respite, we are again. con- 
fronted in the magazines and daily newspapers 
with the tirades of short-sighted and over-zealous 
economy enthusiasts. It would not 
The Fallacy of be a serious affair if this gospel of 
Indiscriminate false economy were not preached so 
Economy. frequently in the highest places. 
When a man of standing and 
business acumen, such as Frank A. Vanderlip, is 
quoted almost daily in the newspapers preaching a 
drastic scheme of economy, which carried out would 
mean ruination to many industries, and prostration 
of our war machinery through lack of the financial 
and credit fabric which must support it, a halt should 
be called. 

Mr. Vanderlip is entirely right in advocating the 
most extreme measures to conserve foodstuffs, ma- 
terials that are indispensable to the winning of the war 
and man power, but there it should stop. This false- 
economy idea, applied indiscriminately, would soon 
reduce the country to a condition of panic and poverty 
which would render the raising of future loans an im- 


possibility. 
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WHAT A TRADE ACCEPTANCE IS. 
HE above is an illustration of what a trade accept- 
ance actually is. 


It is recommended by the Federal Exchange Bank 
and is really a signed guarantee to pay for a bill of 


goods. 
It’s a fair assumption that the man who buys is 
going to pay without any guarantee, especially when 





the goods arrive in acceptable condition, but by putting 
this agreement to pay (which, of course, has been 
understood verbally between buyer and seller) into 
writing, it gives the seller a negotiable paper which 
adds that much to his resources. 

It carries no interest and no greater obligation 
than existed without it, but it gives the man who 
wishes to raise money at a bank an easy way of getting 
it without submitting his books to the bank. 
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Entrance of the California Theater. 


THE CALIFORNTA THASALTER 


T. A. Church, Coast Correspondent. 


ALIFORNIA, which has within recent years 
become the greatest moving-picture produc- 
ing center in the world, more than one-half 
of the moving pictures being made now com- 

ing from this state, is also becoming famous for the 
size and excellence of its theaters devoted to the silent 
drama. The California Theater, recently opened at 
San Francisco, is regarded by the leading moving- 
picture producers and exhibitors throughout the coun- 
try as being the very finest house of its kind to be 
found anywhere in regard to design, decoration and 
conveniences. Adolph Zukor and Jesse Lasky, of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, attended the 
formal opening on November 1, and S. L. Rothapfel, 
of the Strand, Rialto and Rivoli Theaters, of New 
York, has since been an admiring visitor. 

The architecture of this theater, which was de- 
signed by Alfred Henry Jacobs, San Francisco, is in- 
spired: by the Gothic spirit and in the decorations of 
both the exterior and interior the Gothic style has been 
carried out. The ornamental plaster reliefs, of which 
there are many, are of the purest Gothic design, exe- 
cuted as individual works of art. The plaster work 
which decorates the proscenium arch is especially nota- 
ble, while the ceiling, one hundred feet above the 
orchestra floor, is a study in itself. 

The interior woodwork also is Gothic, following 
the géneral architectural scheme of the building. The 
doors and casings have a sand-blast finish, giving 
them the appearance of the weathered doors to be 
found in old abbeys, while the interior finish is in gray. 

The features of the main entrance vestibule are 
an elaborately carved oak ceiling, and a frieze, con- 
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sisting of three panels, painted by Ray F. Coyle, of the 
Ray F. Coyle Co., which firm handled the decorative 
work. Mr. Coyle has been in business here for him- 
self for about a year, and previous to this was associ- 
ated with Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. Since completing 
the decoration of the California Theater he has closed 
his studio and will leave shortly for France to assist in 
Y. M. C. A. Work, being an accomplished linguist with 
exceptional executive ability. 

The central panel of the frieze, just mentioned, is 
thirty feet long and the two side panels are slightly 
more than twenty feet long. The design of the frieze 
consists of a more or less chronologically arranged 
series of figures leading up on each side to the main 
group of the central panel, where a dominant figure 
dressed in a red robe is shown gazing into a globe. 
Approaching this group are dancing figures of the 
Greek festivals of Dionysius and Demeter; then the 


Persian temple dancer; a figure from the Kagura, the 


oldest of the Chinese ritualistic dances ; followed by an 
Arab story-teller; the Church with its miracle plays; 
Harlequin, the troubadour; the dainty French ballet; 
the Jongleur of the Middle Ages; the humble organ 
man; the gypsy; the Russian Ballet and the modern- 
moving picture man. 

The other panel is a procession of great characters 
of the drama from all ages: Job, Oedipus, Antigone, 
Peter Pan, Falstaff, Lohengrin, Lady Teazle and Mas- 
carille, with a group of figures from the “Second 
Shepherd’s Play,” one of the earliest examples of ‘the 
English drama. The frieze is not intended to bea 
painted essay upon the history of the drama, but is 
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rather a decorative band of color in which are figures 
which have to do more or less intimately with its 
history. 

This same painter has done an equally interesting 
piece of work for the ladies’ dressing-room on the 
mezzanine floor, in the form of an overmantel. In this 
painting, which might well be named “Flattery,” a 
semi-nude and plainly ancient lady is shown gazing at 
her reflection in a mirror, the curtain over which is 
drawn aside by a grotesque creature characterized by 
a pot-belly and a long nose. The reflection in the glass 
is not that of the old woman, but is transfigured into a 
vision of youth. 

The two side panels contain respectively a pair of 
peacocks and a grinning faun. 

One of the most distinctive features of the new 
theater is the immense lounge on the mezzanine floor, 
extending the full width of the building. This room is 
finished in Caen stone, with a tiled floor, and is de- 
signed for comfort and beauty. The window hangings 
are of gay printed linen and window boxes, filled with 
flowering plants, a running fountain with a lily pond 
and the lighting fixtures of hammered iron, with shades 
suggestive of thinly scraped horn, give the room char- 
acter and distinction. 

Off this lounge is a ladies’ dressing-room, which 
has been fitted up with as much care as any ladies’ 
boudoir. The color scheme is dark green and gold, 
with gold, silk velours hangings. The furniture is up- 
holstered in striped velvet and the tops of the long 
battery of dressing tables are covered with gold 
striped damask. The carpet is a dark gray Wilton. 
The furniture consists of easy chairs, day-beds and 
couches. Adjoining this room is a first-aid room, with 
hospital cots and full medical equipment. 

There are no stairs in the building, the balcony 
being reached by broad ramps having a wainscoting 
of Winconsin marble. These inclines are heavily car- 
peted, as is the foyer, with a specially woven carpet 
supplied by the Hulse-Bradford Co., about three thou- 
sand yards being used. An upper mezzanine floor 
leads to the entrances to the higher sections of the 
balcony and these are likewise finished in an attractive 
manner. The hangings here are of a pongee, dyed to 
special order. 

The stage draperies are especially interesting and 
are unusually complete for a moving-picture theater. 
The outside curtain completely fills the stage opening 
and is 32x40 feet. It is of gray green velours, draped 
up permanently, with a valance twelve feet high having 
a specially designed band of embroidery and nine em- 
broidered masks. Back of this is a gold-colored cur- 
tain, also velours, and of the same size, with an em- 
broidered band at the bottom. This curtain raises into 


the flies. Behind this is a cyclorama curtain of green 
velours filling the entire stage and measuring 32x80 
feet, while over the screen is a blue velours curtain 
with an elaborate peacock design. 

All of the drapery work was designed and made 
under the specifications of the Ray F. Coyle Co. by the 
Schlueter & Beecher Co., under the personal direction 
of Herman Richter. 

The velours fabrics for the drapery and upholstery 
work were woven to order and dyed to specifications 
for M. H. Rogers, represented in this territory by Stein 
Bros., more than one thousand yards being used. The 
velours and damasks used in the ladies’ dressing-room 
were also supplied by Stein Bros. and are from the 
lines of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. 

The furniture for the public rooms and the loges 
was made to order by L. & E. Emanuel, Inc., while the 
interior woodwork was installed by the California Mill 
Co. The wall-papers throughout the house were sup- 
plied by Arthur Brown, who has offices in the Foxcroft 
Building. The rugs in the main lounge-room were 
furnished by W. & J. Sloane. 

In this theater even the operator’s booth has re- 
ceived attention at the hands of the decorator. This 
usually dingy room is immaculate with a tiled floor and 
delft-blue walls. Even the machines are enameled and 
striped with gold. 

The California Theater represents an investment 
of $1,750,000 and is conducted by the Popular Amuse- 
ment Co., under the direction of Eugene H. Roth, who 
has spent years in securing ideas for this house. Much 
of the credit for the artistic features is also due to 
Herbert Rothchild, president of the company, whose 
bent is toward the esthetic. 





A BIG SOUTHERN CONTRACT. 
ARRY L. MOSES, interior decorator, New Or- 
leans, writes us that he is engaged on plans, 
drawings and specifications for the complete interior 
furnishings of the new Elks Home in that city. The 
expenditure will probably reach seventy-five to ninety 
thousand dollars for interior furnishings, carpets, 
pictures, etc. Contracts will be let by competition 
wherever practical and all drapery work and up- 
holstery material required will be estimated on sam- 
ples selected by Mr. Moses from various manufac- 
turers. 





N ANNOUNCEMENT has recently been made 
that the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., of Still 
River, Conn., has been purchased by E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
was incorporated in 1876 and its output of paint and 
wood-finishing products has a high place in the regard 
of architects, painters, furniture manufacturers, etc. 
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INTERIORS OF THE CALIFORNIA THEATER 


See text on opposite page. 








THE FAMOUS NIJNI-NOVGOROD FAIR 


The illustration above is interesting because of its importance in the commercial life of the people of Russia. This particular 

Fair has flourished on the River Volga since the Ninth Century. It lasts about three months and does a business of 400,000,000 

rubles. Among the wares offered for sale are several piles which look very much like rugs. Illustration used by courtesy of The 
Nation’s Business. 

















HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUG TYPES 


(Continued from November issue.) 


A Condensed and Simplified Treatise, Covering the Characteristics of the 
Principal Oriental Rug Types and Analyzing the Differences for Ready Reference. 


N PREPARING an abridged edition of “Rugs of 
the Orient,” the author has planned to condense 
for pocket reference the fundamentals of rug lore, 
divided as follows: 

A—The technique of rugs, the knot, pile, ends, 
selvage and quality, 

B—tTerritorial divisions, Caucasian, Turkish, 
Turkoman, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, 
Seistan, Persian, Indian, Chinese and Japanese. 

C.—Definitions of rug terms arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 

D—Modern or trade products. 

We assume responsibility for the accuracy of our 
definitions and the rules we present, but beg the in- 
dulgence of the student and trade for the spelling. If 
we should attempt to follow the native spelling, the 
trade would hardly recognize the terms that are now 
in use. If we were to assume that a Tekke was a 
Tekkeh, if we altered Genghis to Ganji, or Lule to 
Luleh, we would confuse matters. Therefore we have 
used the vocabulary as it is accepted by rug dealers, 
if not by students. 

Types and varieties are characterized by either the 
Knot, the Pile, Selvage, Ends, Size, Design or Quality, 
bearing always in mind that these rules apply to types, 


Nos. 1 and, 3 illustrate the tie of the Senna knot. The 
tufts are separated by the warp threads. 

Nos. 2 and 4 represent the tie of the Ghiordes or Turkish 
knot; both tufts come up, intersecting a pair of alternate warp 
threads. 
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and not to the commercial rugs which are now so much 
produced. 

One must first understand the two different kinds 
of knots and the two different kinds of selvages. 

As a rule, Persian and Mosul rugs have overcast 
sides and Turkish, Turkoman, Turkestan and in most 
cases the Caucasian pieces have selvaged sides. Care 
should be taken, however, in determining character- 
istics by the side finish, that you be not deceived by 
an applied edge, sewed upon the rug as simply a re- 
pair job, where the original edge is frayed or ragged. 

In the texture of the sides of a rug there are also 
distinguishing marks. ‘We see goat hair conspicuous 
in the heavy selvage of Yuruks and Beluchistans; 
parti-colored yarns in the sides of the Shiraz; fine 
silken cord is used on the Saruks; parti-colored sel- 
vage is used on the Yomuds and Genghis. 

With the following rugs no rule applies: 
CAUCASIAN Modern Kulah 
Shirvan Demirdji modern 
Kabistan Ghiordes modern 

Leshgian Konieh modern 

TURKISH Akhissar 

Oushak PERSIAN 

Kaba-Karaman Karadagh 


No. 5 illustrates the construction of a Bijar (Kurdistan) 
rug. One warp thread runs almost through the center of the 
fabric, strengthening the fabric. 

No. 6 is overcast. No. 7 is selvaged. 








DESIGN. 

Caucasian and Turkoman designs are almost in- 
variably geometric. 

Turkish designs are floral or geometric and de- 
tached motifs, Turkestan and Turkoman geometric. 

Persian and Indian designs are usually complete 
compositions and highly floral. 

THE Knots. 
The only rugs that are tied with the Senna knot 


are: 
Feraghan Khiva 
Kirman Afghanistan 
Khorassan Beluchistan 
Ispahan Yomud 
Senna Beshire 
sokhara Samarkand 


Mir Saraband Old Chinese 

All other rugs are tied with the Turkish or 
Ghiordes knot. 

Tue PIe. 

The pile of a rug is, of course, wool, but the web, 
consisting of warp and filling, upon which the knots 
are tied, is a guide often to the character of a rug. 

Persian rugs as a rule have cotton warp and weft. 

Most of the Turkish, Kurdistan and Turkomans 
have wool warp and weft. 

Caucasian rugs follow no rule; some being of 
wool warp and cotton filling. 

The Samarkands may have wool or cotton; so 
also the Chinese. 


Wes Enps. 


Rugs showing at the ends a web instead of mere 
fringe, the web being sometimes plain and sometimes 
embroidered : 


Jergamo Yomud 
Afghan Bokhara 
Makri Shiraz 
Beshire Niris 
Beluchistan Ladik 


Some Mosuls and Kurdistans 
QUALITY. 
Where a rug is exceedingly fine it may be any of 
the following: 


Ispahan Saruk 

Ladik Tabriz 
Ghiordes Kirmanshah 
Kashan Daghestan 
Senna Bokhara 
Kabistan Chichi 
Antique Kulah Lavere 
Kirman 


These are all, naturally, short pile rugs. 


CAUCASIAN rugs come from the Russian country 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian occupied by 








remnants of innumerable Asiatic nations ; commercial- 
ism has not entered the Caucasus and the rugs are still 
of a pure type character. With the exception of the 
Karadaghs and the Karabaghs, the designs are geomet- 
rical and of detached character. The following are 
all Caucasians: 


(See definitions for specific description. ) 


Daghestan Kazak 
Derbend Shirvan 
Chichi Baku 
Circassian Leshgian 

( Tcherkess ) Soumak 
Kabistan-Kuba Genghis 
Karabagh Georgian. 
Karadagh 


CuINeEsE. The Chinese and Samarkand rugs are 
of Mongol inspiration, usually loosely woven. Sa- 
markand is now of Turkestan and includes Yarkand, 
Kashgar, and Khotan. Thibet, of Northwestern China, 
has produced some rugs of small sizes and in qual- 
ities, in most cases, poorly woven. 


TURKESTAN-TURKOMAN. The Turkoman rugs 
cover the rugs of the Turkoman people. These people 
are principally located in Turkestan and to some de- 
gree south through Afghanistan. The Turkoman 
tribes were originally of the same origin as the Turks, 
coming from China. In trade parlance, the Turko- 
man rugs include the Bokharas, Yomuds, Khivas and 
Beshires, Afghans and Afghanistans and by special 
license the Beluchistans, many of which, however, are 
not from the Beluchistan but from Khorassan. 


TurKisH. The section sometimes called Asia- 
Minor or the Anatolian Peninsula, including part of 
the Kurdistan district, is Turkish. 


Province. Rug Terms. 


District. 
Demirdji 
Ghiordes. 

Bandhor, a grade 
Kulah 
Meles or Carian 
Makri 
Akhissar 
Bergamo 


Smyrna 


a 
—-—_-+*- ‘enti 


ree Cassaba or Sparta 
Anatolia . 3roussa ) Oushak 
’ Ladik 





, Caesarian 


) Kir Shehr 


§ Konich 
1 Kaba Karaman 


Angora 


Konieh 





l Sivas Sivas 


Mamouret Harput 
ul Aziz 

( Mosul 

: | Djafs 

Kurdistan | Yuruk 


( 
Eastern Turkey 1 
| 
l Kurdish 





Asa rule, Turkish rugs areall wool, with the excep- 
tion of the purely commercial modern examples, which 
have cotton warp. We show the examples in tabulated 
form. Many of the old names like Kulah, Ghiordes 
and Konieh have little significance to-day because they 
are all made in commercial qualities and have none 
of the characteristics of the antiques. The Turkish 
designs, like the Caucasians, are usually of detached 
figures, but there is a greater tendency toward 
floriations. 


TYPE EXAMPLES. 


Bergamo, all wool. 


MODERN PRODUCT. 


*Akhissar, all wool. 

*Caesarean, all wool. 

*Cassaba (Sparta), cotton 
warp and weft. 

*Demirdji, usually wool warp 
and filling. 

*Enile, a grade. 

*Ghiordes, modern, wool 
warp, cotton filling. 

Herekeui, wool, often cotton 


Kaba-Karaman, all wool. 
Ghiordes, antique, all wool. 
Konieh, all wool. ° 

Kulah, antique, all wool. 
Kurdistan, all wool. 

Ladik, all wool. 


s filling. 
Makri, all wool. Harput, all wool; institution 
Meles, or Carian, all wool. work. 


Kir Shehr, all wool. 

*Konieh, modern, all wool. 

*Kulah, modern, all wool or 
cotton and wool. 

*Oushak (Yaprak and Kir- 


(The asterisk stands for oan ake aia and ill- 


carpet sizes.) ing. 


Yuruk, all wool. 


(Anatolian and Kurdistan.) 





KurpDIsTAN. Kurdistan is a district having no 
definite geographical boundary, but generally regarded 
as “the country of the Kurds,” part in Turkey and 
part in Persia, 50,000 square miles. The rugs are: 


Yuruk Djushagan 

Mosul Souj Bulak 

Genghis Koultuk 

Bijar Ancient Kermanshah 


The Yuruk and Kurdish belong to one type and have 
overcast sides. Nearly all Kurdistan rugs are all wool. 
Frequently Kurdistans show in the web ends, several 
threads of colored yarn, a distinguishing characteristic. 


PersIAN. We append here a list of Persian rugs, 
according to province. In almost all cases, these rugs 


have a cotton warp. The designs are elaborate and 
floriated as distinguished from geometrical and de- 
tached designs of other types. 


Province. by i Size. 
AZERBIJAN 
HEREZ ¥%to% Carpet Size 
Bakshish, Gorevan, Serapi 
KARADAGH ¥%to™% Runners 


SOUJ-BOULAK 

(See Kurdistan) 
TABRIZ 
KIRMANSHAH 

(Also made elsewhere) 


%4to¥% Small and Medium 


%to% AllandCarpet Sizes 
l%to% AllandCarpet Sizes 


IRAK AJEMI 

SULTANABAD 
Muskabad, Mahal, Sava- 
lans, Buluk, Daghdagha- 


%4to™% Carpet Size 


bad 

KOULTUK %to¥% Small and Medium 
(See Kurdistan) 

HAMADAN %to¥ “Hamadans” 3x5 


Oustrinan, Karaguez, Eg- 
herdir, Engalis, Jayech 


KASHAN Y%to%y Small Sizes 
SARUK i~ Alland Carpet Sizes 
*ISPAHAN (antique) i~Z All Sizes 
JOOSHAGAN %to¥% All Sizes 
*FERAGHAN %to¥% All Sizes 
TEHERAN (antique) Y% All Sizes 
SARABAND 


ARDELAN (See Kurdistan) 


BIJAR Yto¥% All Sizes 
KERMANSHAH (antique) %to% Small Sizes 
*SENNA i All Sizes 


K HORASSAN 


SARAKHS (See Bijar) 


*KHORASSAN %to¥% Alland Carpet Sizes 
MESHED lto% AllandCarpet Sizes 
Ayin (poor grade) 
FARISTAN 
SHIRAZ K%yto% 3x5, 4x6, etc. 
LARISTAN 
NIRIS V4 to¥% 
KIRMAN 
*KIRMAN (antique) 3 All Sizes 
KIRMANSHAH 


(Also made elsewhere) 


[Those tied in the Senna knot are indicated by asterisk.] 


{Herat rugs while made in Afghanistan near the border 
are classified as Persian.] 


————EEE 
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Persian, fragment of border of a rug. Pile, silk, 600 Senna knots to the square inch. 








THE PLACE OF SILK IN WARFARE. 

HE increased price of silken stuffs was analyzed 

by us a few months ago, but the demands of the 
government have now given still further impetus to 
the rising cost. 

The big guns aboard our battleships and dread- 
naughts now have their powder packed in silken bags. 

To the casual citizen silk bags for powder are on 
a par with silk hose for the workingman—an inex- 
cusable extravagance. Why wouldn’t a much less 
costly fabric serve the purpose of a covering for 
powder charges of the fleet’s big guns? The answer 
recalls a catastrophe that shocked the nation something 
over thirteen years ago. 

In the afternoon of April 13, 1904, the U. S. S. 
Missouri, then one of the proudest ships of our battle 
squadrons, was engaged at record target practice off 
Pensacola, Fla. The port gun of the after twelve- 
inch turret was firing. The weapon had already been 
discharged thirteen times and its crew was just in the 
act of loading the rifle for its fourteenth shot. The 
projectile had been rammed into place and the first 
of the two powder bags had entered the breech when 
the untoward happened. 

The first half of the charge became suddenly and 
unexpectedly ignited, burst into flames and set fire to 
the other bag still resting in the ammunition car. 

From the latter bag burning grains fell down 
through the hoist into the handling room, two decks 
below, and spread the fire to two full charges standing 
ready to be sent up into the turret. There was no ex- 
plosion, but the rapid burning of about half a ton of 
powder filled all the handling room, the turret and the 
intervening spaces with suffocating, flaming gases. All 
persons in the turret, consisting of four officers and 
fourteen men, lost their lives. Of those stationed 
below in the handling rooms and magazines, one officer 
and eleven bluejackets died of burns or asphyxiation. 
Two men stationed in the magazines and two in the 
handling room escaped. A master at arms, who had 
volunteered for rescue work, died some hours later 
from the effects of the gases breathed. 

It will be recalled that the experts were not satis- 
fied as to the immediate cause of the catastrophe. They 
were agreed, however, that residual flaming gases, the 
by-product of the previous shot, or smouldering bits 
of cartridge bags left in the chamber after the pre- 
ceding discharge were responsible. Unburned bits of 
cartridge bags and of cartridge bag tape had been 
occasionally found before in a smouldering condition 
after the guns had been fired and the backfire of resi- 
dual gases had been reported upon fairly numerous 
occasions. 

The remedy for the latter took the form of a jet 
of compressed air blown into the gun from the rear 
before the opening of the breech; and after some years 


of experimenting the Bureau of Ordnance elected to 
abandon the use of bunting and to substitute silk fabric 
for its powder bags—the silk being more readily con- 
sumed during the short period of the combustion of the 
propulsive charge of smokeless powder. 

About a year ago the Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance informed Congress that silk for cartridge bags 
had gone up in price to a marked degree, and upon 
this point he said: 

“The 1917 estimates call for the following car- 
tridge bag material, based on previous prices: Five 
hundred thousand yards of silk cartridge bag cloth, 
heavy, at 38 cents per square yard; one hundred and 
fifty thousand yards of silk cartridge bag cloth, light, 
at 29 cents per square yard; 4,000,000 yards of silk 
cartridge bag lacing cord, at one cent per yard. The 
silk from which this material is manufactured is 
practically all imported, and, on account of war condi- 
tions, the price has advanced within about fifteen 
months as follows: Heavy cloth, from 38 to 73 cents 
per square yard; light cloth, from 29 to 55 cents per 
square yard; lacing cord, from 1 to 1% cents per yard. 
This increase in price has caused a deficiency on the 
entire order of $234,000.” 

The cost of these silk textiles has mounted still 
higher in the meanwhile and our requirements have 
become enormously increased since we declared war 
on Germany. Nothing else has yet been found that 
will answer safely for this service, and therefore the 
silkworm is contributing a vitally important factor to 
the potential effectiveness of our guns and to the 
security of the men behind the biggest of our weapons 
which are charged with powder in bags. 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 

HE one hundredth anniversary of the John H. 

Pray & Sons Co. was celebrated December 20 by 
a dinner at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. . 

Isaac W. Chick, president of the company, was 
the host of the occasion, and we note by the record on 
the menu card that Mr. Chick has been forty-nine 
years with the firm. 

The list of guests shows one other who has been 
with the firm over forty years; six who have been with 
the firm over thirty years; seven who have been 
twenty years and over, and ten with a record better 
than eleven years. 

The firm are to be congratulated on having passed 
the one hundredth milestone of existence, an achiev- 
ment seldom witnessed, but they are to be congratu- 
lated no less on the fact that so many of their em- 
ployees have devoted so many years of continuous 
service to the firm. 

J. E. Newhall, who a few years ago was up- 
holstéry buyer, is ninth on the service list, having been 
in the employ of the firm twenty-nine years. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


The Burden of Meeting the Strain of War Is a Matter of Individual Co-opera- 
_tion. There Are Three Classes of Individuals by Whom the Strain Must be Met, 
Patriots, Slackers, Enemies, and Between the Last Two Classes There Is Not 


a Very Fine Distinction. 


This Is a Good Time to Determine What Duty 


Consists of. 


NE of the most serious influences with which 

America has to contend to-day is personal 

indifference toward the problems of the war. 

The large majority of the people in this 

country have as yet no real conception of the fact that 

the war must be won by the 

fullest American co-operation 

and most of them have no idea 

as to what “co-operation” de- 
mands of the individual. 

There is an imperative 
obligation of thought and ac- 
tion laid upon every resident 
in this country. The war is 
no longer the other fellow’s 
war, it is our war, and the 
sooner we recognize individual 
obligations with regard to it, 
the sooner will the conflict be 
brought to a satisfactory close. 

Now to return to the ques- 
tion “What are you going to 
do about it?” You, in this case, does not mean an ab- 
stract personality, but the individual whose eyes meet 
this question. 

What are you doing to save food? 

Are you insisting on your usual two, three or four 
lumps of sugar in your cup of coffee? 

Are you grumbling at reduced portions served in 
hotels and restaurants, and attributing the decreased 
portions to the parsimony of the hotel or restaurant 
management? 

Are you a moral slacker when it comes to wheat- 
less and meatless days? 

If you are or do any of these things you are that 
much less a true-hearted, patriotic American. 





themselves. 
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Wket E to your 


Congressmen 
deluge them with 
letters, so that they 
cannot fail to know 
that the country wants the Day- 
light Saving Bill passed, that the 
citizens of the country demand 
their right to help in the saving of 
fuel with no inconvenience to 


What are you doing toward economizing on other 
war necessities ? 

How about gasolene, kerosene, leather, rubber ? 

Are you doing your share to economize on coal, 
gas, electricity, or do you nurse the idea that the little 
you waste will have no material 
effect in reducing the already 
depleted supply of these things? 

Do you grumble because of 
slow and chilly trains and street 
cars, at freight delays, express 
tie-ups and postal inconveni- 
ences? 

Is your influence as ex- 
pressed in your daily thought 
and conversation pessimistic or 
optimistic ? 

These are pertinent and 
searching questions, and it be- 
hooves every man, woman and 
child of reasonable intelligence 
to know where they stand with 
regard to these things and the country’s present need. 

But this is not the total of personal duty, for’ 
there remains still the question of the future. What 
are you going to DO about it? 

There’s only one way to save food—use less. 

There’s only one way to save coal, gas, electricity, 
gasolene—use less. 

Waste nothing, horde nothing. 

Buy things you are able to buy, for commercial 
stagnation is as grave a danger as commercial famine. 
Keep industrial wheels turning by careful management, 
and by buying things which do not interfere with the 
Government’s plans of conservation. 

Avoid false economies and unnecessary restriction 


Senators and 
* * * 











of purchases. Invest all you can in Liberty Bonds, 
Thrift Stamps and other Government loans. 

And finally exert every influence you can for the 
promotion of measures which assist national economy 
and efficiency. Just now we are passing through a 
crisis with regard to fuel supplies. We cannot prob- 
ably use much less fuel as individuals than we are 
forced by circumstances to do. Fuel means power, 
heat, light, and these things must be supplied in some 
measure or our industries will stop, but we should com- 
mence right now to guard against a recurrence of the 
same condition next Winter. 

The one great economy that can be brought to 
bear upon the fuel situation is the Daylight Saving plan 
which has brought such benefits to industrial Europe. 
It is in force in England, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, Holland and Portugal. 

Statistics show that in the summer of 1916 Eng- 
land saved 300,000 tons of coal by turning the hands 
of the clock forward one hour. 

It is easy to calculate that America’s coal con- 
sumption for the next twelve months will reach an 
unprecedented total, and there is no one thing the 
Government can do that will represent as great an 
economy as the setting forward of the working day 
from April to October. But to bring a Daylight Sav- 
ing law into action it is necessary that every indi- 
vidual should exert some influence to that end. 
Passive interest will never accomplish it, it requires 
action. 

Write to your Senators and Congressmen, go out 
of your way to ask that your neighbors and business 
associates also write to them. 

Deluge them with letters, so that they cannot fail 
to know that the country wants the Daylight Saving 
Bill passed, that the citizens of the country demand 
their right to help in the saving of fuel at no incon- 
venience to themselves. 

Send your letters to Washington to-day ! 

This is only one of the many important measures 
Congress will be called upon to enact. It is your duty 
to study every one closely and to support every move- 
ment that promises either increased efficiency or 
economy. 





A PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN STORE. 
| Tega month Maas Bros., the Tampa, Fla., depart- 

ment store firm, celebrated their thirty-second an- 
niversary. The firm have a large well-equipped store 
with a very complete line of goods, and enjoy an en- 
viable reputation, not only in Tampa but throughout 
that section of the state. 

Last year their business showed the usual increase 
notwithstanding unfavorable local conditions, viz., the 
failure of the fruit crop, the stagnation of shipping and 
the long strike among the cigarmakers. 








By preparing to supply the northern visitors 
through offering better grades of merchandise they 
have more than made up the loss of the regular local 
demand. ; 

With better conditions and the establishing of the 
Government shipbuilding plant at Tampa, the firm look 
forward to an exceedingly good business for 1918. 

When Abe Maas opened his little “two by twice” 
store thirty-two years ago, Tampa had a population of 
only eight hundred, and there was not a paved street in 
the place. To-day the city has a population of over 
70,000, with finely paved streets the city over, and good 
roads and trolley lines for miles out. Their present 
store is located on the site of a former orange 
grove. 

Tampa is a most enterprising city and is rapidly 
growing. After the war, when shipping is resumed, it 
is destined to become a port of great importance. 

Abe Maas is only sixty-five and is very active in 
municipal, charitable and social affairs. Fortunately 
being surrounded by an able staff, he is not taxed with 
the details of business. He first entered business in 
Georgia as did such men as the Straus family, I. D. 
Einstein, Louis Rothschild, and others who located in 
New York. 





NEW MOSS ROSE PRODUCTS. 
N THE new line of the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. special 
attention is called to Halcyon cloth, a fabric 
which makes an excellent drapery material and is also 
very suitable for lamp shades and other similar pur- 
poses. The material in the cloth is light and hangs 
exceptionally well. It comes in a range of thirty- 
seven colors, and is particularly adaptable for use in 
the boudoir and bedroom. 

The new designs for this season are very effective 
and embrace many stripes, Chinese and two-tone 
effects, and Shikii weaves. 

A new grade of drapery shade cloth shows both 
plain and damask effects, but without the alternating 
stripes which heretofore characterized these fabrics. 

The line of damasks is very strong and includes 
many genuine reproductions. A number of them are 
offered in stripes, the designs ranging from small 
allover treatments to exceedingly large figures suitable 
for clubs, hotels and restaurants where larger designs 
are needed. 

Much interest has been centered upon the colorings 
and designs in brocades and damasks which have been 
adapted and copied from many old Chinese and Japa- 
nese documents. The result is a line of distinctive 


goods in very charming character. Many new num- 
bers are being shown in the tapestry line ; some of these 
have been reproduced from old English needlework 
designs, the colors of which are well balanced and 
possess an excellent decorative character. 
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HEN statistics of the rate of wages paid 

in our manufacturing plants for the year 

1917 have been compiled, they will show 

wage advances not paralleled by the 
aggregate total increases of any three normal years be- 
fore the war, according to a trade authority. 

One of the surprising things disclosed by the fig- 
uring, is that any one of the several advances granted 
was considered before the war as a greater increase 
than the business could stand, because of the small 
margin of ‘profits permitted by the high cost of manu- 
facturing and the keen competition in the selling 
market. 

These wage increases have been granted to every 
department and every kind of 
factory help. This higher 
wage condition has created 
for the manufacturer one of 
the stiffest problems that he 
has ever set out to solve. 
His workers have been preyed 
upon by the big munition 
manufacturers, who, with 
higher wages as a weapon, 
have bludgeoned the help 
away from the other factories. 
The places of the stolen help 


factories are constantly under 
a strain to recoup the losses - 
thus made in their ranks. 
Unable to get all the help 
needed, they are now run- 
ning considerably short-handed in many cases. 

- Those plants whose hands are largely made up of 
boys and girls have suffered most. Their best workers 
have been lost not only to the munition makers, but to 
the railroads and other big organizations. The places 
of the boys who have gone into the country’s service 
have been filled by girls taken from the mills by offers 
of more money, consequently the numerous plants are 
compelled to run along with such help as they can get. 

It remains to be seen whether the shortage of fac- 
tory help will later be remedied as it was in certain 
industries of Great Britain last year, the British sta- 
tistics showing that there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in the supply of female labor for some in- 


in their ranks. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM— 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


STOLEN HELP 





preyed upon by the big munition manufactur- 
ers, who, with higher wages as a weapon, have 
bludgeoned the help away from the other 

' mills. The places of the stolen help have not 
have not yet been filled.’ ‘The yet been filled. The factories are constantly 
under a strain to recoup the losses thus made 
Unable to get all the help 
needed, they are now running considerably 
short-handed in many cases. 


dustries, the percentage of firms reporting a shortage 
having recently fallen to 2 per cent. 

In the faceof the labor conditions and problemsour — 
manufacturers have been struggling against, it would 
not be an easy matter to convince those in our line 
that there is any relief in sight from the present scarce 
labor situation, and yet, no less an authority than 
Charles B. Barnes, Director of the New York State 
Bureau of Employment, and President of the Amer- 
ican Association of Public Employment Offices, says 
in a published interview: “There is plenty of labor in 
this country to do all the work there is to be done, 
and there will be plenty of labor as long as the war 
lasts, even if it lasts five years, even if we draft three 
million men. It is a great 
mistake to confuse the draft 
issue with the labor problem. 
Every man who finds diffi- 
culty getting help as he 
formerly did, straightway 
throws his hands in the air 
and cries ‘Oh! the draft!’ he 
is mistaken. The effect of the 
draft is negligible, though I 
will say that a lot more care 
must be shown in the next 
draft announced for January, 
than was shown in the last.” 

Mr. Barnes, by way of 
substantiating his views, says 
that the war so far has taken 
not more than three men out 
of a hundred from laboring 
pursuits in the Empire State, and probably fewer. 

It is the unskilled labor problem that is becoming 
more alarming each day, because it is this class that 
our mills train to become the skilled workers. Now 
that there is such a heavy demand for this common 
labor, and it is so highly paid, it wants only the high- 
est paid jobs, and will not work at any of the places 
where the top-notch price per hour is not paid. Con- 
sequently labor prefers “loafing” to working at any 
of the old jobs that are so plentiful, because it won’t 
receive as much money as. some labor is paid else- 
where. Consequently this labor that used to get $1.50 
a day working as “helpers” is now paid $3, because it 
can get this amount elsewhere, and if manufactories 


HE higher wage 

condition has cre- 
ated for the manu- 
facturer one of the 
stiffest, problems 
that he has ever set 
out to solve. His 
workers have been 













want to keep going, they simply have to pay the high 
price, 

A lot is said about the depleted ranks of labor, and 
the shortage caused by the war, and the “unrest” of 
labor, and yet there are factory owners and managers 
who believe that a great deal of this scarce labor will 
return to its former places again when conditions be- 
come normal, and that immigration from Europe will 
once again bring an ample supply as it has in former 
years. It will, therefore, be a shock to those entertain- 
ing such hopes to learn of the opinion of Commissioner 
of Immigration Frederick C. Howe, who says that on 
a most conservative estimate at least two million peo- 
ple will return to Europe the first year after the war, if 
they can secure accommodation. 

Richard Barry, who has written a series of articles 
in the New York Times, in which he has presented 
much similar interesting and startling information and 
data upon the labor situation, further quotes Commis- 
sioner Howe, as saying that the net immigration is 
not likely to be very large; that is, if one subtracts 
those going from those coming. When, asked if there 
wouldn’t be even more millions anxious to flee to 
America from the impoverished and devastated lands 
of Europe, Mr. Howe said, “European governments 
are going to place restrictions on emigration, every 
government will need every able-bodied human being 
at home. The problem is for all America.” 

It goes without saying that the labor situation is 
acute, for there literally is no limit to the demand for 
men. The shipyards are wanting them by the hundred 
thousand, and employers in various lines are bidding 
against each other for them. There is, of course, 
no prospect of an enlarged supply of labor, except as 
women are introduced into new occupations, but this 
is constantly going on. In the matter of industrial 
relations, developments on the whole are reassuring. 
There has been recognition among both employers 
and employees of the public interest in the uninter- 
rupted activity of all the essential industries. As the 
war goes on we may hope that the spirit of patriotism 
will grow stronger, and that all will feel in increas- 
ing degree the importance of national unity, and of 
maintaining the industries at their highest efficiency. 
Some observers are sanguine enough to think that 
industrial relations will be permanently better because 
all classes will draw closer together during the war. 

The New York State Industrial Commission’s re- 
cent bulletin suggests that the talk about scarcity of 
labor is exaggerated. 

It is asserted that in many cases workers lose time 
and carfare traveling to places in which shortage of 
labor is reported, only to find that the report is un- 
founded. This, the bulletin says, has resulted in a 
great loss of man-power and causes a feeling of un- 
rest among the workers. 


As a remedy for this condition the Commission 
suggests that wages be standardized in the different 
occupations and industries, and that employers take 
more unskilled workers and train them. It is very 
doubtful whether the fixing of uniform standard 
wages can be practicable and we now have too many 
arbitrary interferences with industry and trade. 

In the matter of training unskilled workers the 
Commission could receive considerable enlightenment 
from factory owners in New York and other states. 
There is a strong objection from employers on the 
ground that when they have trained green help it is 
stolen from them, or leaves for work elsewhere at 
higher wages. We fear a solution of the problem 
has not yet been found. 





A SUPERTAX ON SUBSCRIBERS. 


A pernicious measure has slipped through 
Congress and ought to be immediately repealed 
or amended. It is a provision which requires the pub- 
lishers of second-class mail matter, which includes all 
the big monthly and weekly magazines and trade jour- 
nals, to pay an increased postage according to the dis- 
tance the book is sent. 

It is known as the “Zone” Bill. Heretofore, all 
second-class mail was distributed at the rate of a cent 
a pound, but after July next the Government will 
analyze a book, and upon that section which is devoted 
to advertising they will charge 1% cents a pound, 
according to the distance of the subscriber from the 
place of publication, and the cost of delivering will in- 
crease from 1% to 1%, 2, 2%, 2%, 3 and 3% cents 
to the furthest point, or California. 

These rates will prevail for a year. Then on July 
1, 1919, the rates increase % cent for each zone. In 
1920 they increase another % cent, and in 1921 they 
jump to a point where it will cost, instead of one cent 
a pound, ten cents a pound to send a book to San 
Francisco. 

This bill is a very dangerous one to introduce in 
the United States, of all countries on the face of the 
globe, because in the distribution of mail matter it dis- 
criminates against remote sections of the country, a 
procedure that was never contemplated by the postal 
laws. What would be the result if merchants through- 
out the country were asked to pay more for a letter 
according to the distance sent? It has been universally 
the custom to pay the same postage on a letter to Port- 
land, Oregon, that you would pay on a letter to Port- 
land, Maine. If this excess is to be put upon the dis- 
tant subscriber, there is one of two things to be done 
—either the distant subscriber will have to pay the 
excess cost of delivering his book or the publishers will 
have to voluntarily work for a circulation nearer 
home. 
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RICH FURNITURE AND PANELING WELL DISPOSE 


The careful handling of the costly units which compose this interior saves it from an appearance of extravagance. 











A MODERN TREATMENT OF PANELING 


\ clubroom interior that is cosy and graceful. 
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THE 


MEASURE 
OF A 


MAN 


We Present Herewith a Discussion of Human Efficiency 

Standards, so Arranged and Described that the Talk from 

Which It Is Reproduced May be Repeated by Other Executives 
for the Benefit of Their Own Staffs. 


MOST. unusual meeting of twenty men of the 
editorial and advertising departments of the 
Clifford & Lawton publications was held at 
the Aldine Club on the nineteenth ultimo. It 

was unusual because following a luncheon a discussion 
was introduced upon Efficiency, illustrated by charts, 
and this discussion held these men for over five hours, 
the meeting ending at a quarter of six. 


constitutes a threefold man—the man as seen by 
others, plus the man as he sees himself, plus the man 
as he really is. 

“We may take this as representing a unit of 100 
parts, not necessarily divided into three equal divi- 
sions, but divided according to the importance these 
divisions would carry as applied to a definite vocation. 

“For instance, the actor would loom largest in 
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This discussion was of such engrossing interest 
that we believe a report would be appreciated by our 
readers. In opening the talk, John W. Stephenson 
disclosed upon the wall three charts covered with blank 
paper. 

As the subject progressed, the paper was removed 
little by little so as to disclose in seriatim order the 
points under consideration until finally the subject 
was revealed in all of its details. 

“A man’s value,” said Mr. Stephenson, “depends 
upon the possession of certain qualities which may be 
regarded as the plus qualities and these contribute to 
his success in proportion to their development in his 
make-up. On the three charts before us we have 
listed these plus qualities under three general divisions : 


PERSONALITY + INDUSTRY + DEPENDA- 
BILITY. 


“In the first two divisions we have the qualities 
which largely influence present success; in the third 
division those which indicate a man’s potential value 
——the kind of timber he represents for use in building 
a permanent organization. 

“Personality, plus Industry, plus Dependability, 
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the first division, that of Personality—the man as 
others see him; the business executive would be 
judged, so far as could be determined, on the third 
division, Dependability ; the mechanic on the second 
division, Industry, and so on, different vocations 
would call for different predominating values. 

“Personality, our first main division, is made up 
of factors which may be sub-divided and classified into 
elements of influence which also have varying degrees 
of value. These also must be given percentage figures 
—fractional parts of the total—and bearing in mind 
the old geometrical rule, that ‘the whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts’ we have but to determine the plus 
value of the various parts to reach the sum of the 
whole. 

“Under Personality we have three main sub- 
divisions, Appearance, Temperament, Acquaintance, 
each differing from the others in relative value, but 
all combining to make up that definite thing we refer 
to as Personality. 

“These again are sub-divided into their constitu- 
ent parts and we find that APPEARANCE is made up of 

Health (Present) 
Personal Magnetism 








PERSONALITY + 


APPEARANCE 


Habit 
Health 
Personal Magnetism 
Racial Characteristic 


Dress 





PERSONALITY + 


APPEARANCE 


Habit 

Health 

Personal Magnetism 
Racial Characteristic 


Dress 





TEMPERAMENT 


Equanimity 
Poise 

Tact 
Demeanor 


Language 

















PERSONALITY + 


APPEARANCE 


Habit 

Health 

Personal Magnetism 
Racial Characteristic 
Dress 


TEMPERAMENT 
Equanimity 
Poise 
Tact 
Demeanor 
Language 


ACQUAINTANCE 


History 
Character 
Popularity 











We show three examples of the “Personality” chart to illustrate the progressive method of uncovering the subject. 


Racial Characteristic 
Dress (Neat) 
Habits (Good) 


as ; ; the list. 
all plus qualities which produce the sum of a man’s 


appearance. 


“Under TEMPERAMENT we have 


Equanimity 
Poise 

Tact 
Demeanor 
Language 


“Under ACQUAINTANCE we have 
History 
Character 
Popularity 


“These qualities are each related to corresponding 
minus qualities, and the presence of a minus quality 
indicates the absence of its corresponding plus, for 
just as a person cannot possess both love and hate so 
a man cannot be predominantly both good and bad. 


“The second main division, that of Industry, can 
be sub-divided into four lesser divisions, divisions 
which qualify the extent and value of the total which 
Industry represents. 


“These four lesser divisions are: 


,Co-OPERATION 
EXPERIENCE 


PRODUCTIVITY 
INITIATIVE 





“It is not to be understood that these various con- 
stituents have equal value, or that the value of one 
in relation to another is represented by its position in 
The parts merely share, according to their 
individual importance, the total plus value of the main 
subject divisions. 








INDUSTRY + 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Enthusiasm 
Orderliness 
Accuracy 
Thoroughness 
Expedition 
Perseverance 
Courage 


INITIATIVE 


Ambition 
Foresight 
Practicability 
Application 
Hunch 
System 
Imagination 
Effort 


Co-OPERATION 


Unselfishness 
Fairness 
Wilingness 
Cordiality 
Tolerance 


EXPERIENCE 


Theory 
Study 
Practice 

















“These in turn can be reduced to their constitu- 
ent parts which on the chart are represented as fol- 
lows: 


PRODUCTIVITY INITIATIVE Co-OPERATION 
Responsibility Ambition Unselfishness 
Enthusiasm Foresight mone 
Orderliness Practicability ee 

ge Cordiality 
Accuracy Application ee 
Thoroughness Hunch 
; Me EXPERIENCE 
Expedition nears , Theory 
Perseverance Imagination Study 
Courage Effort Practice 


“Under Dependability, we have to consider ele- 
ments of personal value which have more than pres- 
ent worth. They are the elements on which one must 
build a permanent organization. So we have grouped 
under this general head the qualities which make for 
cohesion and stability, each quality important in its 
own relationship and the sum creating a total of high 
importance in determining the real value of a man. 


“These divisions are as follows: 


Loyalty Sobriety 
Sincerity Morality 
Honesty Stability 
Health Reserve 
Tractability Judgment 
Memary Thrift 


“After having determined the individual percent- 
ages which go to produce a 100-per-cent. efficiency in 
any given line, the individual can take the measure- 
ment chart herein provided and compute his own 
worth as an efficient unit in much the same way as his 
worth is computed by his employers. 


“It is a good moral exercise to analyze the mean- 
ing of the words shown on this chart and to realize 
that every plus quality herein represented can be ac- 
quired and improved so that even if one must admit 
that one’s plus percentage along certain lines is low, 
or even if minus percentages predominate, the situation 
can be improved according to the will of the indi- 
vidual.” 


Note.—We have listed below the chief plus qual- 
ities with their corresponding minus qualities for the 
mental stimulus an examination of these two lists may 
produce.. 

Too often the individual prides himself on the 
possession of a plus quality, losing sight of the fact 
that if that quality is in any sense tinged with the op- 
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posing minus quality, it is that much less than it ought 
to be in making him efficient. 





Plus Minus Plus Minus 
Qualities. Qualities. Qualities. Qualities. 
Health Sickliness Ambition Apathy—In- 
(Well-being) difference 
Personal Mag- Repulsiveness Foresight Inertness— 
netism Heedlessness 
Dress (Neat) Dress Practicability Ineptitude— 
(Slovenly) Stupidity 
Habits (Good) Habits (Bad) Application Procrastination 
Equanimity Irritability Hunch Mental 
Poise Excitability— Lethargy 
Lack of System Disorder 
Balance Imagination Dullness 
Tact Bluntness Effort Idleness 
Demeanor Demeanor _ Unselfishness Selfishness 
(Pleasing) (Displeasing) Fairness Unfairness 
Language Language ni “ii 
(Correct) (Incorrect) W illingness Unw illingness 
: , Cordiality Taciturnity 
History History (Un- Tol tied 
(Favorable) favorable) a paren nto ere 
Character Character ( Dis- Experience SmeEperIence 
(Creditable) creditable) Loyalty Disloyalty 
Popularity Unpopularity Sincerity Insincerity 
Responsibility Irresponsibility Honesty Dishonesty 
: : Health Infirmity— 
Enthusiasm Indifference, Disease 
Lack of In- te pat 
terest Tractability Intractability 
Orderliness _Irregularity Memory Forgetfulness 
Sobriety Insobriety 
Accuracy Inaccuracy 3 - 
Th h Shall Morality Immorality 
oroughness allowness— eae ons 
- Carelessness Pat aT 
Expedition Indolence ver pr son 
Perseverance Irresolution— Judgment Judgment 
Inconstancy (Reliable) (Unreliable) 
Courage Fear Thrift Extravagance 
DEPENDABILITY 
Loyalty 
Sincerity 
Honesty 
Health 
Tractability 
Memory 
Sobriety 
Morality 
Stability 
Reserve 
Judgment 




















The best way for most of us to help our Government in the management of things at this 
time is to avoid criticising things we do not understand, and to be faithful and loyal con- 


cerning things we cannot see. 


NATIONAL PATIENCE AN 


ANY men who are having dealings with the 
government complain “that it takes so long 
to get anything done.” 

Official “red tape” looms big in the eye 
of the man who has been accustomed to being con- 
sidered of importance in his own sphere of operation. 
He cannot understand why his case at Washington can- 
not be handled as quickly as it would be in his own 
home town. 

One must remember always that the larger an in- 
stitution is the greater the necessity there is that all 
matters pertaining to the business follow a uniform 
and prescribed route. There can be no short-cuts to 
suit impatient individuals. The short-cut which looks 
simple to an outsider, if permitted, might disrupt 
operations of importance so gigantic that no matter 
how urgent a case it cannot be allowed to interfere 
with routine. 

Take, as an illustration, the mail-order business 
with which we are more familiar than we are with gov- 
ernment operations. A customer living in New York 
sends an order to a mail-order house also in New 
York. By return mail comes an acknowledgment of 
the order, after a lapse of two days, perhaps, a notice 
of the fact that the order has been shipped, and after 
a lapse of a day or more, the order is finally delivered. 
“Why cannot I go to the mail-order house, get my 
order and go away with it, the whole transaction tak- 
ing a half a day?” a mail-order customer frequently 
asks. The answer is that the mail-order house is not 
equipped to do business that way. It has a set rule, 
every order, whether it’s for a million blankets or a 
cake of soap, has to follow the one prescribed route 
throughout the different departments, and no variation 
could be tolerated, because of the expense a single 
variation would involve 

Freight shipments also come under similar rules. 
A railroad man recently told us of the case of a big 
shipper who had a car that he was very anxious to 
receive. As soon as he got the notice that the car had 
left the consignor he figured out the date that it prob- 
ably would be received, got in touch with the freight 
terminal at his own end, went to the local freight agent 
and insisted that his car must be there. Much to his 
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chagrin the freight agent told him that, perhaps, it was, 
but he had no “advice” of it. To all appearance the 
freight agent didn’t care when he got his car, so he 
took the case up higher, even going to the superin- 
tendent of transportation. Reaching for a map of the 
local yard, the superintendent of transportation pointed 
out that in that yard there were something over ten 
thousand freight cars. Trains were coming in and 
being dischargedat from twoto fivehundred cars a day. 

Said he, “If I knew positively just where that car 
of yours stood, it would probably take an engine and 
three men a half a day to cut that car out and get it 
over to a freight platform where it could be unloaded. 
In the meantime, it would tie up inmumerable tracks 
during the process and would interfere with the sail- 
ings of transatlantic vessels; the movement of food 
supplies for the adjoining cities and regular trans- 
portation which runs along every day on a prearranged 
schedule.” “But when will I get my car?” said the con- 
signee. ‘That I cannot tell you,” was the reply, “it 
will come through in the regular order, and you will 
get it just as soon as it is practical to handle it.” 

Compared with the government in peace times, a 
mail-order house or a railroad system is a very small 
matter indeed, and when we add the complications 
necessary to organize 100,000,000 people into a war 
machine, there is ample reason why delays occur in 
the handling of not only individual cases, but cases 
affecting entire industries and entire sections of the 
country. 

We are firm in the belief that the authorities at 
Washington are handling a herculean task with com- 
mendable promptness and success. Certain individuals 
may appear to be favored in the ease with which they 
secure appointments or have their petitions expedited. 
To the man on the outside such circumstances may be 
misunderstood, but they are the perfectly natural re- 
sult of a national enterprise which works through 
human units and divisions. Government officials, after 
all, are but men, and the millennium is no more im- 
minent in Washington than it is anywhere else. 
Patience is a big part of patriotism to-day, and there is 
neither need nor room for criticism that serves no 
good purpose. 
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Beautiful brocades with designs of fans, Chinese characters and dragons, woven at the rate of a few inches a day. 


AN APPRECIATION OF JAPANESE TEXTILES 


Many of the Commonplace Things We Handle from Day to Day Are Lifted Out 
of the Commonplace When We Learn Something of the Human Effort Back of 
Their Production. With Things of Rare Intrinsic Worth a Knowledge of the 
Processes of Manufacture Adds Even Greater Interest to the Things Themselves. 
The Following Description of the Japanese Weaving Industry is Reproduced 
from an Article by Barbara Scott, in the December number of “Asia.” 


APANESE fabrics are interwoven with the 
fabulous fancies of a people of infinite variety. 
Though the secret of silk weaving was brought 
to them from China, the staid designs of that 

country ‘were soon discarded, and Japan began to en- 
mesh her own individuality in the webs of her silk 
weavers. In a general way it is recognized that the 
textiles woven by the Japanese prove an excellent 
groundwork for the expression of their art. The sym- 
bolism which clings to many of their designs and which 
is inherent in Japanese art and letters, is rendered-as 
perfectly in the brocades made by the peasant weavers 
as in the pictures painted by their greatest artists. 

As a medium for illustrating the heraldry of the 
country, textiles have proved invaluable. In feudal 
times it was the custom of each daimio to have his pri- 
vate loom for weaving brocades bearing his family 
“mon,” or crest, which was worn not only by his im- 
mediate relatives, but by his retainers as well. These 
brocades were sometimes in satin with the design in 
dull silk, or of combined silk and gold thread which 
made a fabric so stiff that it was quite incapable of 
being laid in folds. Much of this material was used 
in making armor, which in Japan depended as largely 
on its textiles for strength as on its metals. 
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Down to the time of the revolution in 1868, silk 
was worn only by the Japanese aristocracy ; so that its 
designs reflect every evidence of the most cultured and 
artistic thought. The crests of distinguished families, 
inimitable in their portrayal of dignity, simplicity, and 
charm, were woven in silks in such a way that they 
appeared, when the silk was made up, on the sleeves, 
front and back of the kimono. So strict were the rules 
for court and ceremonial costume in the early days, 
that even their form and color were prescribed by law, 
and from this law there was allowed no deviation. | 

The costume of the women, which featured the 
adored “obi,” or sash, gave a new impetus to the in- 
spiration of the silk weavers, and marvelous ingenuity 
was utilized by them in the production of gorgeous 
brocades to meet the demand of fashion. These obis 
were made four and one-half yards long and twenty- 
seven inches wide, yet hundreds of dollars were paid 
for a single sash. These brocades were woven at the 
rate of a few inches a day, and it often took more than 
a year to complete a single piece, so intricate were the 
designs. sent 

The demand for these has never ceased, and so 
little have the lives of the silk weavers changed during 
the centuries, that those who weave for the great silk 











manufacturers to-day scarcely differ in their manner 
of living from those whose fingers flew over the looms 
at the command of the feudal barons of the Mikado. 

Silk making in Japan has been almost entirely a 
home industry. This is particularly true of Kioto, the 
southern silk center. In the North about Tokio and 
Yokohama the weavers are more progressive and less 
inclined to cling to the old methods, but, with all its 
advanced ideas, the North has never surpassed in qual- 
ity or design the silks and brocades made by the old 
hand looms of the conservative South. 

The silk weavers in Kioto are simple folk, as yet 
untouched by Western commercialism. The manu- 
facturers supply them with silk, and they weave the 
same patterns that their ancestors have woven before 
them for generations. If the manufacturer should 
come looking for his silk some fine day when the cherry 
trees are in blossom, he is as likely as not to find that 
the family have gone to the country for a holiday to 
enjoy the sunny Spring day and to frolic with the 
children under the showers of cherry petals. They 
adore holidays and festivals and observe them with an 
enthusiasm which never wanes. 

The huts of these weavers, which are but one 
story high, are divided into two parts, one of which 
consists of a dirt floor and the other a platform raised 
two feet from the ground. This is covered with im- 
maculate grass mats and it is here that the family live, 
eat and sleep; on the dirt floor space they work, for 
the loom occupies one end of this and is the only piece 
of furniture visible in the house. 

By far the greatest number of weavers are women. 
While the men are at work in the rice paddies, the 
women, with their unblinking babies strapped on their 
backs, weave during the long working day which com- 
mences for them at five o’clock in the morning and 





does not end until ten or eleven at night. When work- 
ing on the light silks used for linings or dresses, they 
are paid at the rate of from one and one-half to two 
cents a yard. Even the most expert weavers cannot 
earn at this rate more than fifteen cents a day, and 
those less accomplished often scarcely ten. Before 
the pinch of a rising cost of living, this may have 
worked little hardship on a people whose board in the 
home amounted to about four cent a day. 

The designs at which the weavers become so ex- 
pert are kept in books in the museums in the country, 
where artists may have access to them from time to 
time. The Japanese love of nature and of the humble, 
simple things of every-day life is expressed in the 
motifs of their textile design. These are as varied in 
expression as the people themselves, and reflect every 
shade of thought, from the modesty of the women of 
refinement to the sparkle of the alluring geisha, whose 
clothes are perfection. 

Fans, scrolls, waves sailed by treasure ships, lotus 
leaves and sprigs of bamboo decorate silks that riot in 
the tints and shades worthy of some color-mad 
magician. 

In spite of the fact that the knowledge of the art 
of silk weaving was brought to Japan from China, 
Japan now makes a large percentage of the silk used 
for Chinese home consumption. The secret of silk 
culture and weaving was maintained by China for 
three thousand years, and the fact that the export of 
silk worm eggs was punishable by death no doubt 
helped to keep the secret. Japan learned the secret 
from four Chinese girls, who were smuggled into the 
country and taught what they knew of the art. Their 
gentle instruction has borne much fruit, for the Japa- 
nese now lead the world in the production of beautiful 
brocaded silk. 





Rich in symbolism and suggestion, as well as material, are these Oriental fabrics, as highly prized in the country where they 


are woven as they are abroad. 



































Two views of a French silk twisting mill of 1765, operated by hand power. 


SILK WEAVING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


URING the reigns of Louis XIV, XV and 
XVI of France, silks were in the height of 
fashion and silk manufacturers received 
great encouragement from the king and the 
court. As a result of this royal recognition and en- 
couragement, the French manufacturers developed the 
production of silks to a high plane for that period and, 
in doing so, devised various machinery, which, consid- 
ering the limitations of the times, was certainly in- 
genious. Some of the representations of it are well 
worth reproduction. 
The engraving of 1765 illustrated herewith shows 
a twisting mill of that date. The opposite sides of the 
machine are exhibited. A man is shown furnishing 
the power by turning a crank, shown in the opposite 
view of the machine. The axis of this crank turns 
one wheel which is connected with and revolves a large 
wheel driving a belt which passes over the bottom of 
the spinning spindles at a point corresponding with the 
whirl of the present type of spindle. It will be noted 
that the belt seems to be held against the spindles on 
the frame by a series of “idlers” or “rollers.” The 
amount of twist was regulated by the difference in 
the speed between the bobbins and the reel just as it 
is to-day regulated by the difference in the speed of 
the spindle and the reel fly in the modern type of 
spinner-reel, some of which are in use in our present 
throwing plants. The other view of the machine in 
the same picture shows a young woman tying broken 
ends. 
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The picture of this French silk twisting mill of 
the eighteenth century gives a definite idea of just how 
far the throwing of silk by machinery had advanced in 
France during that period. It also enables us to de- 
termine the amount of progress made since then by 
comparing the features of the hand-driven twister with 
the modern belt driven machine of the spinner-doubler 
type. We learn that, away back there in France and 
in Italy, two and three hundred years ago, the funda- 
mental ideas of our modern spinning machines were 
known and used. 

The jacquard machine was not invented until 1798, 
when Jean Marie Jacquard made practical the loom 
appliance now known as the jacquard machine. Its 
predecessor was the draw loom. An engraving of 
1786 depicts such a draw loom which was used for , 
velours cisele. The literal translation of this would 
be “cut velvets” and they would probably correspond 
to velvet figured damasks. 

The repeats for the pattern for this loom ran up 
through the camper at LL, and were tied in sets to 
cords which ran up over pulleys visible below H and 
extended horizontally in what was called the loom tail 
TT. The cords in this pulley were fastened to the wall 
at the left of the picture. These cords were also tied 
to the vertical cords appearing in the foreground of 
the picture, which were in turn made fast to an im- 
movable rod near the floor. The loops among the 
vertical cords all were tied up for the pattern which 
in a way correspond to the holes in the present jacquard 





cards. At least they showed the draw boy the order 
in which the cords should be pulled. For this piece 
of work there were four hundred vertical cords used, 
and of course the same number of pulleys. Near the 
vertical cords may be seen the fork lever, which the 
draw boy used to help him pull the vertical cords, 
after he had selected them, by hand. 

The slanting platform aa-dd, contained one thou- 
sand separate bobbins which held the warp threads that 
were used in the formation of the pile for the velvet. 
The weaver, of course, sits at the left of the picture, 
throwing the shuttle and working the treadles by his 
feet in unison with the draw boy’s drawing of the 
cords. The large amount of harness used, with the 
draw cords, various pulleys and all the rest of the 
shedding and harness equipment might indicate a very 
complicated affair, but if compared with the amount 
of mechanism in a jacquard machine, one is apt to 
conclude that the draw loom is fairly simple. 

A little consideration will disclose that while the 
draw cords with their attendant equipment could form 
most any conceivable pattern, in the case of a large 
pattern the device becomes inextricably complicated. 





THE NEW YORK FURNITURE EXPOSITION. 
HE buyer of furniture who-visits the New York 
Furniture Exposition this season will have an un- 

usual display of lines to interest him. There will be: 
Ninety-seven lines of bedroom suites; 73 lines of 

















A loom of 1786 operated by hand. 


dining-room suites ; 62 linesof chairs; 47 lines of parlor 
and library tables; 33 lines of upholstered furniture; 
19 lines of davenports; 15 lines of refrigerators; 12 
lines of reed, rattan and willow furniture; 11! lines of 
hammocks; 10 lines of baby carriages; 7 lines of lawn 
swings; 5 lines of talking machines, as well as many 
other lines of furniture. 

The conditions this year make it imperative that 
handlers of bulky materials like furniture should place 
their orders as early as possible. The interference with 
ordinary freight movements have seriously incon- 
venienced many firms, and it is a fair presumption that 
when the Government has disentangled the freight con- 
gestion of various centers, manufacturers will com- 
mence to ship their products to those whose orders 
have been placed the earliest. 

The exposition offers an excellent opportunity for 
buyers to anticipate their requirements and place their 
orders without the delay of having to wait the regu- 
lar trips of the road men. 

The New York Exposition continues for the three 
weeks following Monday, January 14, closing Satur- 
day, February 2. 





A FREE NAUTICAL NIGHT SCHOOL. 


N UNUSUAL opportunity of training for serv- 
ice in the navy or merchant marine is afforded 
by the Free Nautical School that holds classes eve- 
nings, excepting Saturday and Sunday, from eight till 
ten in the High School of Commerce, Sixty-fifth 
Street, west of Broadway. Students may enter at any 
time. Graduates of the school are now holding posi- 
tions ranging from quartermaster of the third class to 
ensign. The course requires only a few evenings a 
week and is completed by most students in a few 
months. 
Among the subjects included are navigation, first 
aid, signalling, gymnasium work and swimming. 





AMES PARTON HANEY, well known to the 
decorative trades for his masterly work in the edu- 
cational department of the New York public schools, 
is author of the following poem which has been printed 
as a New Year’s greeting: 


A trumpet sings, and other songs are still; 

The close-locked ranks fast gather and are gone, 
Leaving a myriad stars in casements hung, 

As symbols of the spirit which doth thrill 

A mighty nation, as it bends its will 

To aid that Cause, which Freedom must see won. 
A trumpet sings; it bids the valiant—Come! 

Your country calls; the laggard serves her ill. 


But what of those who march not in the van. 
How shall they serve who yet must bide at home? 
- Quick to the thousand tasks which must be done; 
Each to his post—Let each now play the man, 
And what for song fit for the trumpet’s tone? 
Why—raise the battle cry of “Carry on”! 
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VIEW IN THE DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT 
CITY OF PARIS DRY GOODS CO. 

















AN EXQUISITE DINING-ROOM SUGGESTION 


\ decorative sketch from the interior decorative studio of B. Altman & Co. 
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HE third annual dinner of the Commercial 
Travelers’ Association of the Upholstery and 
Allied Trades, took place at the Hotel Breslin 
on the evening of Thursday, December 27, and 
the occasion was pronounced to be 
the most enjoyable meeting the 
association has held. 
Two hundred members and 
friends were in attendance, and 
the rotunda of the hotel was filled 


with interested groups who took 
advantage of the occasion to greet 
and felicitate their friends in the 
trade. 


Prior to the dinner the busi- 
ness meeting was called by the 
president, W. E. Rosenthal, and 
after the annual report of the 
secretary had been read, includ- 
ing the financial statement of the 
year, the following board of offi- 
cers was elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Lester W. Bond, president; 
Daniel M. Fernandes, Ist vice- 
president; Carle F. Hafner, 2d 
vice-president ; John W. Stephen- 
son, secretary and treasurer. 

Board of Governors, for one year, Ed Teague, 
Gus Kaiser, Charles Wiley, Harry Hall; for two years, 
Norman Findlay, Louis Ferguson, John M. Roche, 
Martin Fowler; for three years, Harry E. Scripture, 
Walter E. Rosenthal, Geo. McGeachin, Morris Bern- 
hard. 

Membership Committee, Samuel Ward, chair- 
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GeorGE McGEACHIN, 
Toastmaster. 


man, Lee Fox, Joseph Cavanagh, Lee Atkinson, Abe 
Max, G. K. Lansing, Geo. Banker, J. J. Farley, Grant 
Kunze, S. J. Wyman, William Horan, Frank Lyons. 

Several suggestions were made from the floor, 
looking to the betterment of the 
association, and it is reasonable to 
expect from the enthusiasm dis- 
played that the association will 
have a prosperous year. 

One of the most interesting 
features of the evening was the 
unveiling of the association’s serv- 
ice flag by President Rosenthal, 
who in a few brief remarks called 
attention to the fact that twelve 
of the members were in the serv- 
ice, and on behalf of the associ- 
ation unveiled the service flag 
containing twelve stars in their 
honor. Captain I. J. Osborne, the 
ranking officer of those in the 
service, was called upon to receive 
the flag and reply in behalf of his 
colleagues. Captain Osborne re- 
sponded and pledged his comrades 
in the army, and in the navy, 
wherever they might be sent, or 
wherever their duties may lie, to a service of which the 
association and their country may be justly proud. 

The chief speaker on the program was the Hon. 
Walter E. Chandler, Congressman from the Nineteenth 
CongresSional District, New York, taking for his sub- 
ject, “How the War Came to America.” Mr. Chandler 
was received with the warmest appreciation and 
showed himself to be a thorough master of his sub- 





ject. His remarks were followed with the closest in- 
terest and his statements elicited frequent and sus- 
tained applause. His discussion of Germany, and 
German aims and ambitions, was given the ring of 
authority by his statement that he had been for three 
years a student in Germany under Treitschke, whose 
philosophy has done much to shape and mold the Ger- 
man thought in the years when Germany was acknowl- 
edged to be a leading educational influence upon the 
entire world. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Chandler’s remarks 
were not reported, but one of his speeches on a similar 
subject has been published by the Government and has 
been very largely distributed throughout this district. 

Mr. Chandler was followed by Robert G. Wall, 
a lecturer of the Sheldon Organization, who spoke 
of the possibilities of improvement which the indi- 
vidual salesman could achieve by study and appli- 
cation. His deductions were 
convincing, and while he did not take the time, be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, to carry the applica- 


illustrations and 


tion of his theories to a complete conclusion, his re- 
marks were thoroughly appreciated by those present. 
President-elect Lester W. Bond was introduced, 
and promised his best efforts during the year to the up- 
building and improvement of the association. 
Harry E. Scripture, as first president of the associ- 
ation, discussed “The Value of the Organization to In- 





dividual Members,” and clearly showed by a recital of 
association accomplishment that the organization had a 
splendid record of achievement during its two years of 
history. He closed his remarks by calling upon those 
present for a contribution to the New York Times 
Fund for destitute people in New York, and his appeal 
brought a voluntary contribution, which when supple- 
mented by a donation from the organization’s funds 
resulted in a check for $200 to the charity mentioned. 

A notable feature of the function was the presence 
in a body of representatives of the Upholstery Buyers’ 
Association of New York. Fourteen or more ©f the 
buyers were present, and T. J. Laflin, of the Buyers’ 
Association, the closing speaker of the program, 
voiced the appreciation of his colleagues at the honor 
conferred upon them. 





WANAMAKER DISCONTINUES DISCOUNTS. 
ITH the close of 1917 John Wanamaker made 
public announcement of the fact that all dis- 

counts to customers would be abolished, not excepting 

the discounts given by the firm as a courtesy to their 

own employees. The announcement under date of De- 

cember 22 that all discount privileges would terminate 

with the year, contained the following paragraph: 
“This, of course, will not interefere with the work 

of our Contract Department, which takes up, in com- 

petition, Government orders, large hotels, apartment 

and other extensive houses.” 
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CRETONNE COUCH HAMMOCKS. 


HE Jj. R. Bunting Bedding Co., 

Philadelphia, have added an attrac- 
tive line of cretonne couch hammocks, 
and these with others of their line will be 
on display on the ninth floor of the New 
York Furniture Exchange during the 
Exposition period. 

The firm’s latest catalog shows the 
line in color, an obvious advantage to 
their customers. Six different styles are 
shown, including frames finished in bat- 
tleship-gray. 

The exposition runs from January 
14 to February 2 inclusive. 





L. LASEK, formerly at 43 East 

» Eighteenth Street, has moved to 

more commodious quarters at 105 East 
Seventeenth Street. 





RANKL & MARCIN, formerly at 13 
East Twenty-second Street, have 
moved to 42-48 East Twentieth Street. 
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THE VOGUE OF THE CUSHION 


OWADAYS when negligee and lounge attire 
are so much exploited, there is a host of pos- 
sibilities for the clever upholstery buyer. 

The “lounge” cushion is only a begin- 
ning, and if we are to believe the fashion journals, the 
lounge cushion of fancy silks and satins has become a 
regular part of milady’s boudoir scheme of decoration 
and utility. 

Some of these cushions are exceedingly elaborate 
—not of mere cretonnes, but plain, printed and bro- 
caded silks and satins, shirred with silken cable cords 
and finished with tassels. 

Some are decorated with silken ribbon flowers and 
buds and some lace trimmed. 

In rooms where the background is neutral, cush- 
ions are particularly good. 

During the last few years, there has been intro- 
duced an immense variety of print goods of color and 
of style so pronounced that only a little at a time can 
be used advantageously. 

An entire side-wall would be absurd. 

You wonder sometimes where the demand can pos- 
sibly come from to justify the manufacture of some of 
the bizarre patterns that are on the market, but it comes 
from unconsidered sources—lamp shades, box covers, 
back rests, band boxes, shopping bags, comfort kits, 
knitting bags, table scarfs, cushions, not of the old 
type, but of the new type, cushions for the feet, and 
cushions of all conceivable shapes. for the back. 
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Naturally the use of such colorings calls for the 
right kind of background. 

Anybody can buy or make the ordinary types of 
cushions, but one who has the courage to produce these 
modern ultra types will create a positive sensation. 
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RECENT GLAENZER IMPORTATIONS. 

HE name “Primavera” is given to a series of dis- 

tinctly decorative novelty importations just re- 
ceived by Glaenzer & Cie, 33 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, which together with a line of Paris- 
ian novelties in lamp and candle shades given the 
name of Sheherazade, are absolute innovations. 
“Primavera” wares are shown in artistic bric-a-brac 
china and earthernware vases, odd shapes, birds, 
fruits, etc., and a striking line of flower trimmings, 
blossoms and foliage, all of which are now being intro- 
duced to the American market for the -first. time. 
“Sheherazade” rove'ties. are “made .in -higaly; iitumi- 
nated lamp and candle shades with asbestos as a base. 
This shade is patented andshecapse of its, freproof 
character has an intrinsic value ,over, and above its 
peculiar artistic worth. -" 6 

3y the late boats from abroad, Glaenzer & Cie 

have been fortunate in getting a number of pieces of 
French period furniture of the very highest grade 
among which are console tables, commodes, dressers, 
desks and many other elegant pieces for the varied uses 
of the most discriminating. 

The regular line of filet lace for which Glaenzer 
& Cie are celebrated has been augmented by a number 
of new panels, runners, bands, head rests, curtains, 
table-covers, bedspreads and a good assortment by the 
yard. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 

HE illustration on the opposite page shows a view 

of the rest-room for the girls in the employ of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The quarters include a silen¢e room, a dispensary, 
and a generous space which may be arranged for party 
luncheons, dancing and general recreation. 

The decoration and furnishing of the various 
rooms were in charge of the C. H. Yeager Co.’s deco- 
rating department, by whose skill this space in the 
administration building of the Goodyear Rubber Co. 
has been transformed into a very homelike and com- 
fortable place. A small illustration of the silence room 
is shown at the bottom of this column. 








View of rest-room in the building of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 








DECORATED LEATHER PIECES. 

COLLECTION of modern, painted, illuminated 

and antique tooled leather is offered to the trade 
by Chas. R. Yandell & Co. Among other features of 
interest are leather screens made up in various Period 
styles, appropriate for the library, living-room and 
dining-room. Spanish and illuminated leathers are 
offered from stock or to order; these will be decorated 
according to the Period of the room in which they are 
to be used. 

For the gift and art novelty shops, the firm are 
offering a very extensive line of hand-tooled leather 
desk sets, made up in a large variety of colors. A 
number of pieces of Venetian furniture covered in 
decorated leathers is also shown. 





NATIONAL ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE meeting of the committee appointed to draft 

the constitution and by-laws for the National Arts 
and Industries Association has been postponed for 
obvious reasons. 

The Liberty Loan, Red Cross and other work 
have had a preferred call on the time of the members, 
and the meeting is now fixed for the third week in 
February. 

The feeling has prevailed that at this time when the 
call of the country is stimulating every man to his 
share in the national work, it was in good taste 
to delay final organization of the association until 
such time as it would not interfere with more im- 
portant labor. 

Following are members of the Committee on 
Constitution: John Sloane, A. E. Lyons, John W. 
Snowden, Nathan Ullman, C. Victor Twiss, Dr. James 
Parton Haney, Mrs. John W. Alexander, Horace B. 
Cheney, C. R. Clifford, William Gay, H. B. Frohne, 
George A. Bomann, Henry W. Kent, William Laurel 
Harris and Walter E. Rosenthal. 





THE “VALANN” CORNICE. 

HE “Valann,” a decorative window cornice, manu- 

factured by the Pape Bros. Moulding Co., for 
which Sturzenegger & Tanner are sole agents, is now 
being shown in the upholstery and decorative depart- 
ments of the leading stores throughout the country. 
The “Valann,” aside from being a decorative unit, is a 
very practical article made‘up in various finishes and 
styles to conform with almost any scheme of deco- 
ration. It surmounts the whole window treatment: 
lace curtains, overdraperies, panels and window shades, 
and its constant sale is due to its artistic appearance 
and simplicity. It conceals unsightly curtain ends, 
rods, and fixtures and allows removal of individual 
rods without disturbing others. 

















A HOMELIKE REST-ROOM INTERIOR 


Decorated by the C. H. Yeager Co., Akron, Ohio. 




















THE JACQUARD NET CUSTOMS 
CONTROVERSY 














HI: Board of United States General Appraisers 

has sustained the protest of Mills & Gibb and 

decided that Jacquard-figured cotton nets or 

nettings, which are chiefly used for making 
window curtains, are properly dutiable at the rate of 
35 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in para- 
graph 258, tariff act of 1913, for “Jacquard figured 
upholstery goods, composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton.” 

These nettings were assessed for duty by the col- 
lector at the rate of 60 per cent. at valorem under the 
provisions in paragraph 358 of the existing tariff law 
for “nets, nettings, ... ; all of the foregoing of what- 
ever yarns, threads, or filaments composed.” The im- 
porters, represented by Thomas M. Lane, of Curie, 
Smith & Maxwell, contended for duty at the lower 
rate. 

Judge Howell, who renders the board’s opinion in 
this case, writes as follows: 

“Although counsel for the Government admits 
that the merchandise is the same in all material re- 
spects as that passed upon in the case of United 
States v. Mills & Gibb (7 Ct. Cust. Appls., - om 
36904, affirming in re Mills & Gibb, G. A. 7898; T. 
1). 30303), and there held to be dutiable as Jacquard 
figured upholstery goods, he nevertheless sought to 
introduce additional evidence with a view to making 
a new record for the purpose of having the issue 
again reviewed by the board and the court. 

“Samples of the laces passed upon by the court 
in the case of United States v. Snow’s United S*ate: 
Sample Express Co. (7 Ct. Cust. Appls., . F.. Ba 
36872) were offered in evidence, but were excluled 
upon objection of counsel for the importers that thev 
were immaterial and irrelevant, as they represented 
different merchandise from that involved in the case 
at bar. Thereupon, counsel for the Governmeni 
stated that it was his purpose, and he was prepared to 
prove, if permitted to do so, that these laces weigh 
more than six ounces per square yard, and that uncer 
the act of 1909, when the provision for ‘upholstery 
goods’ was limited to such as weighed more than six 
ounces, goods of this character were classified as laces 
and never were classified as ‘upholstery goods.’ 

“He also stated: 


“I propose to prove that the laces held in 1747 
(United States v. Snow’s United States Sample Ex- 
press Co. supra) to be dutiable under the provision 
for Jacquard figured upholstery goods, are laces that 
weigh over six ounces per square yard; that such 
merchandise was imported under the tariff act of 1909, 
was used for curtain purposes, was made of cotton, 
but was never assessed under the upholstery goods 
paragraph, although heavy enough, but it was always 
assessed under the lace paragraph. I propose also to 
show by other witnesses that Jacquard figured trim- 
mings, braids and ornaments used for curtain or up- 
holstery purposes, weighing over six ounces per square 
yard, were imported under the tariff act of 1909, and 
were always under that act assessed under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 349 of that act for trimmings, 
ornament, or braids, and never assessed as upholstery 
goods. I propose to prove other samples of laces 
used for curtain purposes, weighing over six ounces 
per square yard, made of cotton, imported under the 
act of 1909, always assessed as laces, and never as- 
sessed as Jacquard figured upholstery goods.’ 

“He called three witnesses to prove what had been 
the administrative practice under the act of 1909 in 
the classification of Jacquard figured laces, nettings, 
trimmings, braids and ornaments made of cotton, 
weighing over six ounces per square yard, and used 
chiefly for curtain purposes, but the board sustained 
the objection of counsel for the importers to this line 
of testimony, and accordingly the witnesses were not 
allowed to testify. 

“The limitation of the term upholstery goods in 
the act of 1909 to such goods as weighed over six 
ounces per square yard, does not appear in the tariff 
act of 1913, and the Court of Customs Appeals held 
in the case of Carter v. United States (6 Ct. Cust. 
Appls., 253; T. D. 35475), that the omission of these 
words of limitation indicates a purpose to broaden the 
term ‘upholstery goods’ to include goods of a less sub- 
stantial character and weight. 

“In view of this change in the law, and the con- 
struction placed upon it by the court, the board did 
not consider the testimony which the Government 
sought to introduce as material to the issue, and it was 
accordingly excluded. Counsel for the Government 
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From the line of the Chesterfield Furniture Co. 


then introduced testimony to show that there are in 
existence nets and nettings made on machines similar 
to the machines on which the nets and nettings in this 
case were made, but without the use of the Jacquard 
attachment, which are of less value than those made 
with the Jacquard attachment, and which are used for 
the same purpose as Jacquard figured nets and net- 
tings, namely: for curtain purposes. He stated his 
purpose in offering this testimony was to show that 
these nets and nettings, which are similar to the 
Jacquard figured nets and nettings in all respects ex- 
cept that they are not Jacquard figured, and which are 
used for the same purpose as the Jacquard figured nets 
and nettings, would be dutiable under the provision in 
paragraph 358 for nets and nettings at the rate of 60 
per cent. ad valorem, whereas the Jacquard figured 
nets and nettings having a greater merchantable value 
would, under the court’s construction of the scope of 
the provision for Jacquard figured upholstery goods, 
pay only 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

“Tt may be that the construction which has been 
placed upon the provision for Jacquard figured up- 
holstery goods leads to a lack of symmetry in the rates 
of duty, but if, as the court has said, ‘the intent appears 
to be manifest to make the use to which a narrowly 
prescribed class of goods is devoted the test of its 
classification,’ and the provision for Jacquard figured 
upholstery goods is therefore ‘more narrow than the 
broad term “nets, nettings,’’ then the argument that 
the rates of duty are not harmonious should be ad- 
dressed to the legislative and not to the judicial branch 
of the Government. 

“There is nothing in the record before us to 
justify us in departing from the conclusion reached in 
the case of United States v. Mills & Gibb supra, and 
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following that decision we sustain the claim in the pro- 
test that’ the goods are dutiable as Jacquard figured 
upholstery goods at the rate of 35 percent. ad valorem 
under paragraph 258.” 

The decision above quoted can hardly be looked 
upon as settling this very much disputed classification. 
The Government authorities cannot be expected to re- 
linquish the fight for a higher tariff without carrying 
the argument to the last final court and it is more than 
likely that the issue will eventually be brought before 
the United States Supreme Court before the argument 
is finally settled. 





AN ANNIVERSARY AND A RECORD. 
URING the month of January of this year, the 
John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co. celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of their incorporation. The real 
beginning of the works of both Henry Reubel and John 
Kroder go back many years through the channels of 
their separate organizations. In 1878 Mr. Reubel en- 
tered the employ of Krickel, Gould & Co., then located 
at 14 Thomas Street. When this firm dissolved in 
1885, Robert S. Gould continued the business under 
his name. At the death of Mr. Gould in 1887, The 
Robert S. Gould Co. was formed, in which Mr. Reubel 
was secretary and manager. He retired in 1892 and 
started the firm of Reubel & Taylor with offices at 223 
Canal Street, while their factory was located at Rome, 
N. Y., where they conducted a curtain-pole and brass- 
goods manufacturing business. One year later this 
became the Henry Reubel Co. 

The John Kroder Co. was incorporated in 1882, 
and was engaged largely in the production of wooden 
pole fixtures, and at the time of the consolidation of 
the business with the Reubel Co. they were located at 
Crosby Street. The original offices of the John Kroder 
& Henry Reubel Co., incorporated in January, 1898, 
were at 268-270 Canal Street, the company consist- 
ing of John Kroder, president, Henry Reubel, treas- 
urer, and G. E. Angier, secretary. 

The present company’s main: offices and factory 
are located at 108-128 Meeker Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the New York salesrooms at 107 East 
Seventeenth Street. 

The officers are John Kroder, president, Henry 
Reubel, treasurer, and George Kroder, secretary, the 
latter being a son of the president. 

Mr. Reubel has always shown an enterprising 
spirit and many of the patented specialties produced by 
the concern are the outcome of his desire to give the 
trade something better and more useful than that 
which was in use. Few men in the trade deserve more 
credit than Mr. Reubel; having started in the busi- 
ness at the lowest rank, he has, entirely by his own 
efforts, become one of the most prominent in his line. 





A SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHICAGO. 


AST month there was organized in Chicago a 

Manufacturers’ Agents’ Club, composed of 

“manufacturers’ agents and salesmen of manufac- 
turers of furniture and kindred lines.” 

The constitution states that the object of the asso- 
ciation shall be to improve the conditions in the fur- 
niture business; to promote and foster good business 
ethics and to co-operate with the retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers of furniture and kindred 
lines; to assist im the confinement of wholesaling, 
manufacturing of furniture and auxiliary lines to their 
respective legitimate channels and to stimulate lines 
of action that may be conducive to the general welfare 
and benefit of the members of the organization, their 
employees and customers. 

The membership will be confined to salesmanagers 
and salesmen who represent and sell the merchandise 
of manufacturers and jobbers to the legitimate retail 
dealer, and the significance of this provision is obvious 
to one who knows to what degree some of the Chicago 
manufacturers sell direct to the public. The associ- 
ation, although an association primarily of salesmen, 
defines the legitimate retail dealer as ‘“‘“one who con- 
ducts a regular retail furniture store or department 
store carrying a regular stock of furniture,” but they 
include also federal, state and municipal governments 
and hospitals, institutions and hotels which they con- 
sider upon the same basis as a legitimate dealer. 

The association has a membership of sixty, but 
William 
Friedman is secretary with offices at 514 Harris Trust 
Building, West Monroe Street, Chicago. The officers 


the membership is increasing every day. 


are as follows: Henry S. Smith, president; Thomas 
G. McKnight, vice-president; William Friedman, 
Directors: A. W. Adams, 
Frank C. Callopy, Otto Fenske, Eugene Herz, William 
Hickey, C. A. McCarthy, Thomas H. McKnight, J. M. 


secretary and treasurer. 


French willow chair, from the 
line of P. Giordano & Co. 


Palmer, Henry S. Smith, Jacob Teller, Thomas J. 
Tubbs, W. A. Von Ketel, H. C. Wagner and Jerry E. 
Winholtz. 





P. K. WILSON & SON’S NEW LINES. 
N EXTREMELY interesting line is being shown 
this season by P. K. wilson & Son. It includes 
several special numbers in a new range of fine quality 
voile in combination with venice lace, embroidery and 
hand-drawn work. 

The stock of Nottingham curtains has been greatly 
enlarged and includes a number of excellent patterns. 

Duchess and irish point curtains are being shown 
in a large assortment of two and three yard lengths 
in white, ivory and beige. 

Madras yard goods, in 30, 36, 45 and 50-inch 
widths, include a number of bird, stripe, hunting, 
flower and Japanese patterns. The line of fancy nets 
has been increased and includes a wide range of six- 
teen and twenty-point qualities. 

In addition to the foregoing, bedsets in voile and 
other materials are shown in many pleasing patterns. 
Special attention has been given to a wide range of 
filet panels made up in shapes adaptable for bedsets, 
panel curtains, chair-backs, arm-pieces, etc. 


VANDERHOOF & HUBERT’S NEW LINE. 


HE line of curtains, crash and novelty drapery 

fabrics manufactured by Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, 
will hereafter be shown in New York City by Vander- 
hoof & Hubert, Inc., in their salesrooms at 43-45 East 
Nineteenth Street. The latter concern, whose advent 
as converters and distributors of drapery fabrics was 
announced in a recent issue of “THr UPHOLSTERER,” 
are showing, aside from the above-mentioned line, ex- 
clusive creations in cretonnes and curtain fabrics, 
among which are Iroquois cloth, French repp, tap- 
estry prints, Lincrash, Tokio cloth, Pekin crash and a 
varied assortment of marquisettes, voiles, novelties 
and plain and figured curtain materials. 


LAMP SHADES AND ART NOVELTIES. 
LINE of silk shades of a quality and design adapt- 
able for floor and table lamps, candle-sticks and 
lighting fixtures is being offered to the trade by the 
Maibrunn Co., Inc. In connection with the above the 
firm are also showing a very comprehensive line of 
gold and mahogany lamp bases for all purposes. This 
firm recently took over the art novelty line of Raphael 
& Son and they are now in a position to offer many 
charming novelties in this character of product. 





HE Japanese Fan Co. have removed from 49 East 
Twenty-first Street to 141 Fifth Avenue. 
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AN INFORMAL TYPE OF DINING-ROOM 


The Windsor chairs and unusual table make a distinctive room of charming simplicity 











A TYPICAL FRENCH COTTAGE INTERIOR 


This illustration is interesting because of the furniture shown, and also because of the material which forms the curtain above 
the fireplace. The tabrics are very evidently upholstery goods, and the fact that two different kinds of material are used sug- 
gests the possibility of their having been samples. Illustration used by courtesy of The Nation’s Business. 















A DISCUSSION OF TRADE ETHICS 


E HAVE received some very interesting replies to the questions printed on page 77 in the December 

W UPHOLSTERER, these being the questions which had been discussed at a meeting of decorators and 
architects held December 4 at the Architectural League. 

These questions are of very far-reaching importance and we want to see the broadest possible discussion of 

the subject. For this reason we repeat the series of questions below, and invite still further consideration of 


the problems they represent : 


1. At what point in a building does architecture cease 
and interior decoration, so-called, begin? 

2. What is a decorator? Is he a professional man or a 
merchant? Should he be himself a trained designer, or 
may he merely be an employer of talent? 

3. Can the decorator work successfully as a professional, 
his only remuneration being a fixed commission paid to him 
by the client, not by the dealers from whom he buys? 

4. Can a dealer in merchandise (not a broker), with 
goods to sell, assume to act in a professional capacity, without 
suspicion of self interest? 

5. Can large organizations, with salesmen as the medium 
of communication between client and architect, work sym- 
pathetically with the architect? 

6. Is the decorator willing to declare himself definitely 
as to whether he is a professional man, a merchant, a dealer, 
a broker or an assembler? If he wishes to be regarded as 
a professional man, is he willing to establish a code of pro- 
fessional ethics regulating his relations with other decorators 
and with architects and live up to that code? 

[Explanatory Note: An architect will not enter upon a 
piece of work, upon which another architect is employed, 
at the instance of his client without the permission of the 
first architect; or until the first architect is dismissed and 
paid for his work. If the decorator wishes to be considered, 
at least in part, professional, should he solicit a client with- 


out the sanction of the architect? Should he try to get the 
interior work away from the architect? Is not this practice 
the cause of much ill feeling between the architect and the 
decorator and is this practice proper? If this practice is 
justified on the ground of self-preservation, does it not re- 
move decorators from the professional class and reduce the 
art to a mere business?] 

7. Should the architect refrain from buying and selling, 
even where he secures discount for his client and receives 
solely his professional commission ? 

Is such buying and selling unethical? 

What is the ground for the objection of the decorator 
to an architect’s buying from wholesalers and charging a 
client merely his professional fee for the service rendered? 
[There is a great confusion in the minds of dealers and 
manufacturers, on account.of this practice and they are look- 
ing to the architect and decorator to settle this question.] 

8. If an architect employs a decorator as one of his staff 
(some one who carries on his decorative work commercially, 
and wholesale dealers bill direct to this person, assuming 
him to be in the trade), is this a subterfuge and a question- 
able practice? 

9. Should we advocate the establishment of an efficient 
school for the study of interior decoration in the city of New 
York, similar to that at the South Kensington Museum, Lon- 
don, or the Arts Decoratifs in Paris? 


OPINIONS OF AN EASTERN DECORATOR 


The following analysis of the subject is from A. 
J. Norris, a decorator who took part in the first dis- 
cussion of the same subject held at the Art in Trades 
Club, the discussion which precipitated the more 
formal debate at the Architectural League: 

To the Editor of THE UPHOLSTERER 

In discussing the above questions, I am express- 
ing my views simply as one man affected by the situa- 
tion and viewed from my standpoint. I am taking up 
the subjects seriatim. 

1. By building I will assume we refer to a new 
house, to simplify the matter. I think the subject is 
divisible under three heads: 

(1) In making the plan as a whole the architect 
has, say, a two-thirds share and the decorator a one- 
third share in the conception. ; 
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(2) About the structural decorative features, 
fifty fifty. 


(3) About the decorations proper, two-thirds 


to the decorator and one-third to the architect, assum- 
ing that the decorator is a skillful designer and is 
proficient in the laying out of schemes in correct pro- 
portions, as the architect in his. Of course it would 
be-easier to say draw a sharp line, the architect end- 
ing here and the decorator beginning beyond that line, 
but I think that co-operation if possible will always 
yield a better result in any simplest kind of work. Of 
course, in changes to old houses that don’t affect the 
architect, I see no reason for the architect to be 
called in. 

2. (a) A decorator is architect and builder both 
of decorations. 
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(b) I think the decorator to fulfill his functions 
should also be a manufacturer, personally undertak- 
ing the manufacturing of trim woodwork, upholster- 
ing and cabinet work and if possible also personally 
undertaking in his shop the house-painting. If you 
hold me closely to your inquiry, he should also be a 
merchant. 

(c) He should always be an educated designer, 

skilled in color and acquainted with the technique of 
the processes employed. 
3. How can he if he works in a small office, for 
this would give him little or no time to superintend 
the manufacturing and assembling of the things he is 
supposed to be able to advise his client on? Perhaps 
the question means, “Can he make a living at it?” I 
think for many it would mean a poor, precarious 
livelihood. 

+. Why not? We don’t suspect the doctor or the 
oculist of trying to put something over his client. The 
whole thing revolves around the question, “Is he a 
highly trained man, solicitous of upholding a fine 
reputation?” For a decorator cannot be merely a store 
clerk. 

5. I do not know about large organizations, 
I think that the 
decorator who runs his own business can. 


they will probably be heard from. 


6. (a) To mea decorator means only one thing. 
\ man willing and able to take the responsibility for 





the manufacture of decorations and proud to stand 
upon the record of his achievement. You can call 
such a man what you will but decorator seems good 
enough. 


(b) Certainly have an organization of decorators 
with one professional code for all. 

(c) If the architect will definitely withdraw from 
personal meddling with traffic in decorations, I think 
the decorator should and would work through him on 
new work, if he will let him. I have found on the 
other hand architects would be much relieved if the 
client did not expect supervision by them of the in- 
terior decorative finish. 

7. (a) I should think so. 

(b) I do not know the ethics of the architectural 
profession sufficiently to answer these, but I should 
think if proven unethical it would be quite as unethical 
to employ a wife, sister or brother to enable one to 
get around the difficulty. 

(c) I tnink that one can answer this by, “Why 
should not the architect buy the plumbing?” It ap- 
pears to be the function of the decorator. 

8. I think the architect should then sail under 
his true colors and call himself a decorator, but it 
appears to me that his profession should have some- 
thing to say regarding his going into business. 

9. Yes! Yes!! Yes!!! 


FROM A PHILADELPHIA DECORATOR 


Answering Questions from 1 to 9 Inclusive on the Discussion of Trade Ethics. 


1. In fine residences the architect’s work should 
end with the four walls and the roof. Some few have 
had training in decorative art or have a talent for in- 
terior decorations and are successful in that branch. 
Those who have not had that training, should call upon 
the decorator as they do upon the structural, heating, 
electrical and sanitary engineers. The decorator 
should be consulted when the plans are on the board. 
He knows how a home should be furnished and ar- 
ranges the architectural work accordingly. The archi- 
tect and decorator should work together as professional 
men. 

) 


2. The decorator is both—professional man and 


merchant. In the same sense the artist is professional 
man and merchant. The decorator invents, creates, 
produces and sells his product, so does the artist and 
sculptor. The decorator is a craftsman. He buys raw 
materials and shapes them into things of beauty. He 
is not of necessity a trained designer (many success- 
ful architects are not) but he is always a critic. He 
knows every school of design worth knowing. He 


knows the value of color and when not to use color. 





He has the gift of omission. He knows the decorative 
value of the various woods and fabrics, of marble and 
plaster, the relative value of each to the other. He is 
the specialist, the man who makes the interior digni- 
fied, beautiful and livable. He is the man who sent 
radiators, gas logs, floor heat registers, cut glass bowls 
on light fixtures, etc., to the junk pile. He ripped out 
the heavy rosewood and mahogany panelling, ebony 
columns with gilded caps. The golden oak age is a 
thing of the past. The “Early Pullman” parlor is no 
more because of the decorator. He is a professional 
man. 

3. Yes, he can; although he may have a gallery, 
studio or wareroom and carry a large stock of such 
merchandise as is used in the decorative arts, his net 
profits rarely exceed the usual commission paid for 
professional services. 

4. Yes, of course he can. If not, why not? 

5. Yes, they can, if the architect is so inclined. 
If not he can always work direct with the principal, in 
fact they usually do. 

6. Yes, he is. He can be a professional man, a 
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A REMARKABLE DINING-ROOM ARRANGEMENT 


The huge mantel and fireplace are interesting but of unusual scale. 





merchant and a dealer but not a broker or assembler. 
He must control his source of production. His is the 
master mind, he works with his artisans and is alone 
responsible. He must design and produce, he cannot 
go shopping and assemble his purchases. 

Every interior requires a treatment of its own 
which must be worked out by the decorator. Stock 
models must be used sparingly. 


If the decorator should solicit a client without the 
sanction of the architect it is usually because the archi- 
tect refuses the decorator an opportunity to procure 
the contract. The decorator maintains a large work- 
shop with a staff of highly skilled artisans; unless he 
does this he cannot get the best results. Having this 
shop he must secure work, and to do so through the 
architect is sometimes difficult. The interior finish is 
usually given to the lowest bidder among the “mill 
men” and the architect while he specifies the best rarely 
gets it. He does not value the services of the decorator 
but usually looks upon him as a painter and paper- 
hanger. It is a common occurrence in fine residence 
work to have all of the main rooms of the building 
omitted from the general contract, these to be designed 
and executed by a firm of decorators who are special- 
ists. This method has been used in France and Eng- 
land for years, and I believe shows for itself in the 
beautiful interiors one sees over there. 

7. Yes, he should. If a client wishes the profes- 
sional advice of his architect on purchasing the fur- 
nishings for his home, all well and good. He should 
pay the architect his commission for professional 
services. But for the architect to buy and sell is a 
very different matter. He is not a merchant or dealer. 
He has no capital invested in merchandise, he has no 
salesforce, he is purely a professional man. He is not 
entitled to the wholesale price or any trade discounts. 
The wholesaler should not sell to an architect. It is 
unfair to the retailer who maintains an organized busi- 
ness of buying and selling, who has a salesforce, ad- 
vertises his goods and puts them before the public in an 
attractive manner. He alone is entitled to the whole- 
sale price. Could an architect purchase bed and table 
linen from a wholesale dry goods firm because he de- 
signed a house for a client who required these things? 
Could he purchase the silver and china from a whole- 
saler? Perhaps he could but he would have to pay the 
retail price plus. There should be no confusion in the 
minds of the wholesaler or manufacturer on this point. 
The thing is obvious. 

8. Decidedly it is. 


The employment of a deco- 
rator on his staff is mere subterfuge if he uses this man 
as a key to unlock the door of the wholesaler or manu- 
The recognized dealer or merchant should 
be protected by the wholesalers from such subterfuge. 

9. Yes, we should. There is a sreat demand for 
Several of our universities are now 


tacturer. 


such a school. 








considering the advisability of introducing a course on 
decoration. It would perhaps be better to establish in 
New York City a school separate and apart from any 
university. A graduate from this school would have 
a professional standing beyond dispute. Many of our 
decorators are university men and have had archi- 
tectural training and their professional standing is 
beyond dispute, except among architects who look 
upon them as shopkeepers, because they are crafts- 
men and producers, buyers and sellers. Well, is not an 
artist and sculptor to be classed in the same category? 
This from Webster’s New Standard Dictionary: 

“Architect. One versed in the art of building and 
various*styles of architecture; one who plans or de- 
signs buildings and superintends their construction, 
hence one who forms or designs. 

“Decorator. One who decorates; an artist or 
artisan who decorates rooms, etc. 

“Decoration. The art of decorating.” 

All perfectly clear is it not? 

CHARLES WESTING. 





TEACHING THE ART OF WEAVING. 


AY ERY interesting enterprise, apart from its com- 
mercial importance, is that of the International 
Hand-Loom Industry and Textile Studios, Inc. 
Located in one of a row of old houses in the upper 
Forties, the enthusiastic women in this enterprise are 
endeavoring to bring out the latent talent in this coun- 
try and to develop new workers in the art of hand- 
loom weaving, especially persons who are not wage 
earners because of age or infirmities, including crippled 
soldiers. 

The project embraces the co-ordination of textile 
needs with architecture, sculpture and decoration. 
Co-operation with decorators in the copying of antique 
textiles, and the designing of materials for pretentious 
theatrical productions are other features of the 
program. 

With an industrial village at Rye, New York, 
and the house at 5 West Forty-seventh Street, a good 
start has been made; evening classes are also under 
way and already large numbers of talented workers in 
these lines have been put in touch with an outlet for 
their skill. 

In the period furnishings, especial attention has 
been given to Colonial styles, which adapt themselves 
so readily to present-day requirements. The work of 
France, Sweden, Italy and other lands is being done 
by natives, whose distinctive costumes add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the weaving rooms. 

The officers and directors include: Mrs. Annette 
Sterner Pascal, president; Mrs. Daniel O’Day, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. Bishop Putnam, treasurer; Mrs. 
John Alexander, secretary, and Mrs. Albert Sterner. 
The school of weaving is directed by Manuel Gengoult. 
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Arabesque. 


GLOSSARY OF DECORATIVE TERMS 
AND SYMBOLS 


First Installment of a Series of Articles Covering the Symbolical and Historical 
Significance of Well-known Decorative Motifs. 


ACACIA. Egyptian bush flower, signifying health 
and immortality, suggested by its remarkable re- 
productive power. 

ACANTHUS. Greek form of plant design recurring 
in many subsequent ages. 

ADAM. Robert and James Adam, architects, gave 
their name and influence to a design period in the 
late Eighteenth Century, England. 

AEGIS. A breast plate of Minerva. 

AESTHETICS. Science of the beautiful. 

AGE. A definite period of history characterized by 
some distinctive development. The building of 
the pyramids of stone began 3550 years B. C. 
Following the stone age came the age of copper, 
the age of bronze, the age of ‘iron, etc. 

AINOS. The progenitors of the Japanese. 

ALBERTI. Italian artist, 1404-1472. 








BYZANTINE 


ACANTHUS 


ALCOVE. Part of a room sometimes extending be- 
yond the sidewalls, so arranged that it can be en- 
tirely concealed by doors or curtains. 

ALHAMBRA. Wonderful Moorish temple in Gra- 
nada is largely decorated with Arabic inscriptions. 

ALHAMBRAIC. The Hispano-Moresque style has 
found its highest expression in the Alhambraic. 
Period, 1200-1300. 


ALTO RELIEVO. Italian. Significant of high- 
relief. 

AMARANTH. A kind of cabinet wood, purple in 
color. 


AMERICAN, COLONIAL. A term arbitrarily ap- 
plied to the period covering American coloniza- 
tion. 

AMETHYST. Symbol of sorrow, deep love and true. 
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ARMORIAL 
SHIELD 


ANAGLYPH. Name given by the ancients to sculp- 
tures in bas-relief. 
ANAGLYPTA. A heavy wall-paper in relief decora- 


tion. 
ANCHOR. A symbol suggesting hope, firmness and 
tranquillity. 


ANEMONE. Symbol of good fortune. European. 





Earlv English 


Aa Moorish Romanesque ot 
ee round-head Gothic 


ARCHES 


ANNE, QUEEN. English period 1702-1714. Its in- 
ception, began 1660. Sometimes called Stuart 
Period. 

ANTEPENDIUM. Decoration placed in front of a 
Christian altar, such as hangings of embroidered 
cloths, plates of metal or panels of carved wood. 

ANTHEMION. Egyptian form of floral ornament 
used throughout the Classic and Renaissance 
Periods. (See illustration.) 

ANTIQUE. In the arts the term applies to the An- 
cient Greek, Roman, Egyptian or early expres- 
sions. To-day the term is applied to anything in 
furniture or furnishing that is somewhat old. 

APE. Symbol of sin, malice, cunning, lust. 

APPLE. Suggesting love and fruitfulness. 

ARABESQUE. Relating to the distinguished scroll 
feature of Arabian design. It is not easy to de- 
fine Arabesque. It becomes exceedingly ornate 
with Persian influence. When it becomes pro- 
lific with volutes and birds it is really Renaissance 
Arabesque. (See illustration.) 





AUREOLE ARABIC 





AUREOLE ASSYRIAN ARMORIAL 
SHIELD - 





ARABIAN. The style originating with the beginning 
of Mohammedanism, 571 A. D. 

ARABIC. The Arabic 
language is the language of the Mohammedans. 
(See illustration. ) 

ARCH. In architecture the open or span between 
uprights; the arch of a door. 


Relating to the Arabians. 


There are seven 
definite types, the Arabian, Moorish, Romanesque 
or round-head Gothic, early English, Lancet, pei- 
pendicular and Tudor. (See illustration.) 

ARCHITRAVE. A chief beam; that part of an er- 
tablature which rests upon the column-heads and 
supports the frieze. 

ARM-CHAIR. A chair with rests for the arms. 
Those of Middle Ages were folding or collapsible, 
but in a later period they were covered with heavy 
upholsteries, and in the Fourteenth Century some- 
times topped with a canopy. They did not develop 
as we now know them until the Seventeenth 
Century. 

\RMORIAL BEARINGS. Devices painted on 
shields which serve to distinguish families, cities 
or corporations. 
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ARRONDI. The term applied to charges, which in- 
stead of being represented in their original shape 
are curved or rounded. Thus we speak of the 
antlers of a stag as Arrondi, of a serpent as 
Arrondi. 

ARROWS. Suggesting suffering and pain. 

ART NOUVEAU. A style of design popular in the 
late Nineteenth Century. 

ASP. Egyptian, signifying intelligence. 
symbol was the winged asp. 
Egyptian. 

ASS. Symbol suggesting humility. Indian. 

ASSYRIA. The height of Assyrian influence in art, 
from 1300 B. C. to 625 B. C. 

AUREOLE. The luminous circle which surrounds 
the heads of Deities or saints represented in pic- 
tures. (See illustration.) 

AURICULAR. A form of design shaped like the ear, 
frequently seen in the late Seventeenth Century. 
English and French furniture or fabric designs. 

AZTEC. Anearly American people. See “Unknown 
Mexico,” by Carl Lumholtz. 

(Continued in subsequent numbers. ) 


A popular 
Winged Asp— 
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Winged Asp. 


SAN 


The Western Retail Furniture and Carpet Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
succeeded by the Retail Furniture Association of California. 
The change in name was made at a recent meeting when a 
new constitution and by-laws were adopted and arrangements 
were completed for the holding of a convention in this city 
in February. The officers of the organization are: S. N. 
Rucker, Rucker-Fuller Deck Co., San Francisco, president ; W. 
A. Barker, Barker Bros., Los Angeles, vice-president; C. F. 
Thompson, representing Central California, vice-president; 
H. A. Saxe, Sterling Furniture Company, San Francisco, 
secretary-treasurer, and A. L. Crane, San Francisco, execu- 
tive secretary. The directors are: W. M. Stevenson, of W. 
& J. Sloane, San Francisco; C. R. Walter, D. N. & E. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco; Gustav Lachman, Lachman Bros., San 
Francisco; I. Shemanski, Eastern Outfitting Co., San Fran- 
cisco; H. K. Jackson, Jackson Furniture Co., Oakland; O. F. 
Olson, John Breuner Co., Oakland; C. E. Frazer, Dunn & 
Frazer, Sacramento; L. F. Breuner, John Breuner Co., Sacra- 
mento; G. A. Lenoir, Bare Bros., San Francisco; W. J. 
Calder, Cherry’s, Oakland; M. Q. Giffen, Giffen- Stockwell 
Co., Long Beach; W. B. Reilly, Robinson & Sons, San Jose; 
J. F. Schlingman, Frevert-Bledsoe Co., San Diego, and George 
E. Catts, Stockton. A special committee is at work on trade 
problems which directly concern the upholstery and drapery 
branches of the home-furnishing business. 

The home furnishing department of The Emporium, San 
Francisco, now occupies the entire third floor of the big de- 
partment store conducted by this concern. The drapery sec- 
tion has been moved to the front, where there is an abundance 
of natural light, and space has been provided for carrying a 
larger stock than formerly. Adjoining this is a section given 
over to wicker and upholstered furniture, while close at hand 
are the arts and crafts, objets d’ art and Oriental depart- 
ments. Along the east side is to be found the department 


FRANCISCO AND COAST NOTES 


devoted to floor coverings, while at the rear are the sections 
devoted to bedroom furniture, blankets and comforters. 

The Schussler Shops and Studios, which recently branched 
out in the decorative field, are now busy on the manufacture 
of furniture to order and the announcement is made that 
they are ready to accept contracts for the complete furnish- 
ing and decorating of interiors. This new department has 
been placed in charge of H. P. Vollmer, a well-known de- 
signer and decorator of San Francisco. The display rooms 
are located at 285 Geary Street and the shops are at 326 
Grove Street. 

Ray F. Coyle, of the Ray F. Coyle Co., San Francisco, 
has closed his studio and left for France for service with 
the Y. M. C. A. His wife and two children will make their 
home with his mother near Fullerton, Cal., until his return. 
His last work before leaving for Europe was the interior 
decoration of the California Theater. 

The Palmer Shop, 1345 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
which makes a specialty of hand-wrought metal work, has 
installed a fine display of lamps and shades, bowls and book- 
ends in the permanent California exhibit opened in the Ex- 
position Auditorium. 

Harry Irvine, of the decorative department of D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., has joined the aviation corps, while William 
Smith, of the wholesale floor-covering section of this San 
Francisco house, has joined the navy. 

Charles H. Dodd has resigned as head of the decorative 
department of the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, and his 
former assistant, Mr. Dunn, has also left, having secured a 
position with the Dinwoodie Furniture Co., Salt Lake City. 

W. A. Ristenpart, formerly general manager for W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, has been appointed fuel administrator 
for the city of Berkeley. 

The S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, have been ap- 
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pointed sole agents for Tiffany favrile glass for Northern 
California. 

The Sunset Feather Co., whose place of business at 1150 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, was recently destroyed by fire, 
have resumed business at 850 Howard Street, where new 
equipment has been installed. 

C. A. Rose, of Rose Bros., decorators, of Chicago, was a 
recent visitor in San Francisco. 

A public lecture on “Modern Mural Decorations” was 
given recently in the Palace of Fine Arts, San Francisco, by 
Arthur F. Mathews. 

Fred A. Smith, of the San Francisco branch of the Peck 
& Hills Furniture Co., plans to visit the Eastern markets in 
January. 

O. Bartlett, formerly department buyer for A. Hamburger 
& Son, Los Angeles, has been made assistant merchandise 
manager, and J. A. Haberbosch, formerly of the Broadway 
Department Store, has succeeded to his former position. The 
drapery department of the latter concern is now in charge of 
L. Strong, who was formerly assistant to Mr. Haberbosch. 

John T. Donohue, formerly manager of the T. J. Kelly 
Co.’s store at Chico, Cal., has purchased an interest in the 
Richardson Furniture Co., Sacramento, which will be known 
as the Richardson & Donohue Co. 

John Breuner Jr., of San Francisco, was married recently 
to Miss Eleanor Yerington at Carson City, Nev. 

S. Kugel & Son, 130 Tenth Street, Portland, Ore., makers 
of period furniture, have announced their retirement from 
business on account of the scarcity of skilled workmen and 
the increased cost of hardwoods. 

J. G. Mack & Co., Portland, Ore., have removed to 148- 
150 Park Street, where a specialty will be made of upholstered 
furniture to order. 





NEW ORSENIGO QUARTERS NOW 
COMPLETE. 
HE reconstruction of the building at 112 West 
Forty-second Street, occupied in part by the New 
York salesrooms of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., is com- 
pleted, much to the satisfaction of the above concern. 
While sorely inconvenienced during the process, the 
Orsenigo Co. maintained a fairly complete showing of 
the immense line of furniture of their own manufac- 
ture and also of their antique importations. The ex- 
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This illustration would readily be taken for the hallway of a sumptuous home did we not purposely show, at the left extrem- 
ity of the picture, the evidence that it was a moving-picture setting. From the Vitagraph Studios. 





tensive alterations now permit of the showing of their 
complete lines in adequate and well-lighted space, with 
the additional advantages of a modern street entrance 
and electric elevators. 





AMERICAN MADE BENTWOOD FURNITURE. 


O THE trade acquainted with bentwood furniture 

and cognizant of the inadequate supply of this class 
of furniture, the recent incorporation of the Reisch- 
mann Chair Co., New York, will be of unusual interest. 

The Reischmann Chair Co. have leased an entire 
block in the Bronx section of New York and propose 
to produce a broad line of bentwood furniture in styles 
suitable for present day interior furnishing. 

The men behind the new enterprise are Henry R. 
Reischmann, president; Albert J. Baum, vice presi- 
dent; R. Homer Rich, secretary ; Frederick W. Keller, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Baum and Mr. Rich have been identified for. 
many years with the chair business, particularly the 
bentwood branch, while Mr. Reischmann and Mr. 
Keller are well known to the readers of “THe Upnot- 
STERER.” The line to be produced will be similar to that 
which has hitherto been imported and will include 
chairs for hotel, restaurant, club, theater and other 
public buildings, as well as a regular stock. They 
have installed a contract department to assist the trade 
and to furnish special data for particular requirements. 

The advent of an American concern producing an 
article for which this nation has been beholden to a 
foreign country is a matter of news that it is a pleas- 
ure to record. 





SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS— 
SPRING SEASON 





1918 


This list is supplementary to the list published in the December “Upholsterer.” 


Assott, A. Tueo. & Co.—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New York Salesrooms, llth floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and 
New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and 
South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Ab- 
bott, the firm’s representative on the road. 

Bassett, McNas & Co.—Alexander Martin, 874 Broadway, 
New York City; Chris. Hempel, 57 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago and the Coast; Charles M. Stout, Pittsburgh 
and the Southwest; E. S. Henner, New York State, North- 
ern Ohio and Detroit; J. L. Chamberlain, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and the South. 

Bersecker & RowLanp Mrc. Co.—W. L. Davison, New Eng- 
land; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, New 
York State; L. W. Bond, F. E. Loraing, F. L. Potter, New 
York City and vicinity and New Jersey; George W. Moel- 
ler, Pennsylvania, New York and Southern New England; 
L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; L. G. Fay, Northern Mississippi 
Valley States; C. C. Gaa, Chicago and adjacent territory ; 
N. C. Leach, Chicago and Illinois; P. H. Boehme, Southern 
States; W. S. Swart, Michigan, Indiana and Northern Ken- 
tucky. 

evened & Gay Furniture Co.—O. J. Perry, C. L. Harper, R. 
H. Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, J, F. Aylward, 
Mer. New York office. 

BrooktynN CuHair Co.—W. W. Breck, Metropolitan District, 
Philadelphia and Washington; Bert A. Park, New England, 
New York, Pennsylvenia, Baltimore, Richmond and Nor- 
folk; J. J. McCallan, Metropolitan District; S. L. Jordan, 
Metropolitan District and New Jersey; E. F. O’Connell, 
Metropolitan District; D. E. Ridgell, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

Burcu, A. F. Co—L. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; John K. 
Burch, Michigan; G. L. Trankler, Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania; E. C. Trankler, Wisconsin, Minnesota, IlIli- 
nois; J. D. McCallum, Pacific Coast. 

Century Furniture Co.—Samuel J. Macmahan, East, 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City; Craig McClure, East, 
25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City; Allan B. Sohus, 
Middle West, Grand Rapids; A. T. Kingsbury, Extreme 
West, Akron, O 

Daty & Mortn.—A. T. Grant, Maritime Provinces; A. A. Bar- 
beau, Quebec; H. Rochon, Quebec; A. A. Lapointe, Quebec ; 
J. R. Raymond, Montreal; E. Bordua, Montreal; H. J. 
Bergeron, Montreal; R. F. Hick, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Eastern Ontario; H. K. Callard, Western Ontario; H. 
Martin, Eastern and Western Ontario; E. M. Pearen, 
Saskatchewan. Other Western territories to be announced 
later. 

Darunc, Joun & Co., Inc—Norman Findlay, Greater New 
York, Boston and the East, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Wallace J. McDonald, Chicago and large 
cities Middle West; Hans Oldoerp, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and Middle West; H. C. Hering, South, Southwest 
and Pacific Coast; L. A. Cox, Greater New York and nearby 
cities; H. C. Baker, Central West. 

Jamieson, ALEXANDER & Co,—H. R. McKenzie, A. M. Barbe, 
Louis Bernstein, Alex. De Luna, Wm. A. Peters, Henry C. 
Earle, Nathan Stahlbehl, Chas. W. Hazen, Thomas Clowry. 


Jupp, H. L. Co—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. Dickin- 
son, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, C. H. 
Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, F. D. H. Hubbell, 
C A. Jones, J. Kenny, F. I. Mansfield, J. McLaren Jr., 
C. L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. Smith, H. A. Steenstrup, 
G. B. Walker. 


LACKAWANNA LeatHer Co.—Richard R. Good, Middle States; 
H. T. Grevatt, Eastern States; A. J. & J. R. Cook, Coast 
States. 

Lee, Benrens & Co., Inc.—Walter J. Wilde. 

Mansure, E. L. Co.—George C. Carnie, George F. Wright, 
Walter H. Neff, Chas. E. Shults, B. F. Oberndorf, R. L. 
MacLean, E. M. Boyington, Otto Winnegge and Felix 





Robin, Chicago; J. L. Swope, W. A. Holloway and Jas. B. 
Carroll, Hartford Building, New York; W. L. Rand, Jeffer- 
son Building, Boston; Joseph E. Chappatte, Philadelphia. 

McMauon & Cremins.—Thos. J. McMahon, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; P. D. Cremins, New 
York City, New York State; S. E. Peck, Middle West and 
East; H. C. Baker, Far West. 

OeurRLte Brorners Co.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, 
H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, 
New York office, Hartford Building, New York State, New 
England States and Canada; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Southern States; Geo. W. Mason, Chicago office, 
Thomas Church Building, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. 
Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey; 
H. O. Pierce, Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 

Orinoka Mitts.—Wm. L. Wagner, 1608 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago, Chicago and the Middle West; Howard Benner, 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building, Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South 
Atlantic States; Robert J. Cunningham, New England, New 
York State and Ohio; Harry C. Meany, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and Newark; John H. Kemp, 519 Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, San Francisco and Pacific Coast; George J. 
Becker, 1608 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Texas and Middle 
West States; T. R. Dolan, New England and Canada. 

Parmer & EmBury Mrc. Co.—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. 
Beck, E. Louis Barak and Lewis M. Parker; Chas. S. Dar- 
ling, 1024 Phelan Building, San Francisco, the Coast. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MiL_s.—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 141- 
147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also New England; 
Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; E. B. Green, South; Clyde Mendenhall, Balti- 
more, Washington and Philadelphia; J. T. McCann & Son, 
St. Paul, Minn., Northwest; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West 
and New York State; Michael Phelan, Canada. 

Pincston, W. J. & Co—W. J. Pingston, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and New England; Henry Jung, 
Middle West and New York State; Laurence Renneisen, 
Chicago, South and Northwest; Joseph McDonough, New 
England. 

Popper, JosepH.—Herman Kinsler, West and Northwest; 
Joseph Popper, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
A. Westman, Boston and the East. 

Ries, E. & Co.—J. Mitchell, Middle West; H. D. Graham, 
Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. McKendry, Pacific 
Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan (small 
cities) ; R. J. Larson, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota (small cities) ; H. Alexander, city and New Jersey; 
Hugo Ries, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; W. 
M. Perry, New York State and Pennsylvania; E. P. Miller, 
Chicago; Wells & Hammond, New England. 

Ritcuig, R. J. & R. Co.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
4080 Orchard, Frankford; Otto Jacobs, Lees Building, 
Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York; I. 
Symington, 849 Main Street, South Manchester, Conn.; 
Edgar Fenton, 713 Empire Building, Toronto, Canada; 
Phoenix Carpet Co., 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York, 
agent for bath rugs; Geo. E. Krick, 3712 Virginia Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo., Far West. 

Roos MANUFACTURING Company.—F. W. Cook, East; W. B. 
Millar, Minnesota, North and South Dakota; Haskell 
Rightor, Southern; Wm. Stewart, Western Coast; Chas. 
Bienert, Wisconsin; L. C. Broecker, Northern Michigan, 
Wm. Lee, Michigan; C. A. Curran, Illinois; G. W. Newlin, 
Indiana; J. M. Weber, New York and Pennsylvania; Wen- 
dell Gray, New England States; W. H. Stoeffel, New York 
City; F. A. Howard, Iowa. 

RousMANIERE, Witt1AmMs & Co.—John S.:- Wylie, Thomas E. 
Hayes, 53 Leonard Street, New York City; Henry Brook- 
shaw, 93 Lincoln Street, Boston; Earl W. Masden and 
Arthur W. Hooper, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
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Edward J. G.ader Jr., 1002 Locust Street, St. Louis; W. B. 
jackson, 02/ Worcester Building, Portland, Oregon; A. Bb. 
Luther, Los Angeles, California. 


Ryan & McGanan.—Edward Ryan, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Boston; G. B. Mc- 
Gahan, West and Northwest; E. M. Spavin, New York 
State and New England; George Lacy, Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
consin and Northwest; W. F. Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. 


STAHELI, RiETMANN & Co.—John Moench, West and North- 
west; T. J. Atchison, Middle West and South; M. L. 
Monash, New York State and part of Middle West; W. W. 
McLean, smaller towns West; A. H. Dolder, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Victor Krusi, 
Pacific Coast and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston and house. 


STROHEIM & Romann.—George D. Garrett, New York State, 
Middle West and South; E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; W. E. McBride, Chicago and North- 
west; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant and vicinity; Chas. 
A. McManus, Boston, New England; Jas. Gillies, from 
Denver west to Pacific Coast; Alvin P. Alton, New York, 
decorative trades; George Koester, suburban New York 
and Brooklyn. 


STURZENEGGER & TANNER.—S. S. Pashley, 1218 Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, 
New York State and East; James Millen, New York City, 
Phiiadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati; C. H. Lymbery, 329 Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; Henry Middleton, vicinity of 
New York; F. R. Frerichs, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Tuorp, J. H. & Co—Harry I. Wood, Boston office manager, 
New England States and all of New York State, excepting 
Greater New York and Long Island; Fred L. Veckley, 
Boston office assistant, the smaller towns in New England 
and New York State; Harold S. Jennings, Philadelphia 
office manager, Baltimore, Washington, Virginia, all of 
Pennsylvania; Albert C. Benner, Philadelphia office assist- 
ant, the smaller cities in the territory; Arthur D. Funk, 
Chicago office manager, Northwest and West to Denver, 
Illinois, Michigan, including Detroit, Missouri, including St. 
Louis; A. P. Will, Chicago office assistant and local terri- 
tory; S. A. Davis, San Francisco office manager, Pacific 
Coast, Salt Lake City and everything north and west of 
that city; Joseph Trench, San Francisco office assistant and 
local territory; E. J. Beale, New York headquarters, to 
wait on visiting buyers; Charles W. Brooke, New York 
headquarters, manager general store salesmen, and South 
and Southwest; Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky; Harry V. Mooney, William-H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, 
Joseph J. Nagro, New York City; Lennard Chastel, Boyer 
French Fabric Department. 


WaALLIsER, H. F. Co.—Chicago office, P. P. Rudhart, R. E. 
Walliser; Wm. A. Noyes, Middle West; New York office, A. 
Jacobson, 41 Union Square; Pacific Coast, A. M. Morgen- 
thaler, San Gabriel, Cal. 


WesTERLY TExTILE Co.—T. M. Richards, New York City and 
vicinity; J. L. Rogers, Middle West, office, 207 Saxton 
Building, St. Joseph, Mo.; Winnie & Adams Company, 
1 acific Coast, office, 707 Grayco Building, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Ivars & Evans, Canada, offices, Toronto and Montreal. 


Witson, P. K. & Son.—Joseph P. Hurley, Southern States; 
William H. Geary, New York State, New England, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; Frank 
L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; Harry A. Storms, 
principal cities of West and Middle West; Thomas F. Cook, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio 
(principal cities) ; George L. Cunningham, William Bunt,New 
York City, Brookiyn and surrounding towns; George Lyons, 
New Jersey and Long Isiand; Chicago office, 237 South 
Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia office, 1033 Chestnut Street; St. 
Louis office, tiehtth and Locust Streets; Detroit office, 
Empire Building. 





M. FACKENTHALL, the Philadelphia repre- 

* sentative of this journal, has recently located in 

the Denckla Bldg., 11th and Chestnut Streets, Room 
700,—Phone, Walnut 898. 
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GEORGE J. CARTER—AN APPRECIATION. 


N THE 9th inst. George J. Carter celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his upholstery career. Be- 
ginning as a boy with Barnes, Bancroft & Co., Buffalo, 
he naturally learned the business from the floor up, 
from the sweeping out to keeping stock, from keeping 
stock to selling stock, and from selling to buying. Mr. 
Carter has been always a.man who was willing to take 
a chance and he shows it to-day in his great variety of 
materials; he handles goods that many a buyer would 
be afraid to touch, but he handles them successfully. 

This same initiative and courage was the means of 
his securing his first foothold in the upholstery busi- 
ness. In Barnes, Bancroft & Co. he was assistant to 
Francis Burke, the upholstery buyer. When Mr. 
Burke withdrew Mr. Carter applied to Mr. Hengerer, 
of the firm, for the position. He was told that he could 
have the job, but if he failed, he would have to get out 
of the establishment. This was the alternative that he 
faced, but he held this position until 1892, when he 
went to R. H. White & Co.’s, Boston; he was there for 
eight years. In 1900 he was engaged by the Emery- 
Bird-Thayer Dry Goods Co., of Kansas City, where he 
remained till he took the position of buyer for Stern 
Bros. 

He has been with John Wanamaker for nine years 
and in now reaching. his fiftieth anniversary, he can 
look back with pride upon not only his own career but 
upon the careers of the men that he has graduated from 
his school of experience: J. V. Swanz, David Harrison, 
W. C. Bartlett, Andrew Brogan, Sidney Anhalt and 
Mr. Lerch are only a few of the good men that have 
come up under Mr. Carter’s management. He has 
made many friends and many successes, not a little of 
which is due to his integrity of character and his loy- 
alty to the trade, as well as to his men and his firm. 





ILLER & MONTAGUE have moved from 13 
East Twenty-second Street into more com- 
modious quarters at 170 Fifth Avenue. 





MR. FORESTAL JOINS AVIATION CORPS. 


HOMAS J. FORRESTAL, assistant buyer in the 

lace curtain department of B. Altman & Co., for 
about five years, has joined the United States Aviation 
Corps, resigning his position the last of December. 
He is now in training in the South, and in all probabil- 
ity will be in France within the next three months. 

Mr. Forestal is popular in the trade and his fellow- 
workers predict great things in his military career. Of 
fine physique, magnetic popularity and a most capable 
buyer, he will be greatly missed, and he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that his place will be open for him 
when he returns, being filled in the meantime by other 
members of the present staff. 


PRESENTATION TO W. E. ROSENTHAL. 
N WEDNESDAY, January 2, some forty friends 
of Walter E. Rosenthal tendered him a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Park Avenue Hotel, and made 
the occasion an opportunity for the presentation of a 
silver water pitcher, suitably inscribed. 
Lester W. Bond made the presentation in a con- 
gratulatory speech. 
Other speeches were made by Harry E. Scripture, 
D. M. Fernandes, C. R. Clifford, Geo. McGeachin, W. 
M. Lawton, and the others present thoroughly enjoyed 
the opportunity of registering their esteem and good- 
will for the guest of honor. 


SOME DRAPERY PROBLEMS DISCUSSED. 
A’ THE Round Table session of the Art in Trades 


Club, January 3, the subject discussed was 
“Drapery Problems.” The leader of the evening was 
P. W. Brundin, who has been for many years with 
Wm. Baumgarten & Co.’s drapery department. 

Mr. Brundin opened the session with a talk and 
the general discussion which followed brought out the 
following conclusions: 

“Architects often design windows in such a way 
that they interfere with the draperies, and the same is 
true of transom sashes. Moldings and carvings often 
interfere with the attachment of draperies. 

“The salesman of drapery materials often sells a 
wiry material to be used for draperies that must hang 
in graceful folds. The drapery man has to humor the 
material by making the interlining and lining overcome 
the tendency of the fabrics. Often he is called upon 
to make plain valances from a wiry material that has a 
tendency to curl. 

“Draperies in folds show lights and shadows that 
bring out the beauty of the rich fabric, while flat 
valances and straight side curtains display the pattern 
of the fabric, and the appliqué-work, and the trim- 
mings with which the draperies are elaborated. 

“Making allowance for unequal expansion of ma- 
terials due to the varying moisture in the air is an- 











other problem that the drapery man has to meet in 
many forms. Under atmospheric influence, trimmings 
sometimes pucker the drapery fabric to which they 
are attached, and hangings and lace curtains change in 
length, while wall hangings bulge and buckle in damp 
weather.” 

In order to overcome the troubles arising from 
unequal expansion and contraction of the trimming 
and drapery fabric, the drapery man often “fuils” the 
trimming on to the drapery. The question was raised 
whether this practice accounts for the trimming fall- 
ing short in many instances through a failure to make 
allowances for the necessary “fulling in” at the time 
the quantity required was estimated. 

The waste occasioned by the necessity for trim- 
ming in at the sides of some cretonnes and printed 
linens in order to make the pattern match at the seams 
was mentioned, and a salesman for a drapery house 
stated that this had already been taken into considera- 
tion, and that the trouble had been largely eliminated. 

Another point brought up was that sometimes the 
pattern is not straight with the weave of the goods in 
printed linens and cretonnes. When this is the case it 
is not possible to use the material satisfactorily as a 
wall hanging, and it is not entirely satisfactory for 
draperies. 

One of the drapery man’s problems is that he is 
usually the last man to work in the house, often at a 
time when everything ought to be complete, with the 
result that he seldom has as much time for the work as 
he would like to give to it. 





A FINISHING SERVICE FOR THE TRADE. 

OR the decorators who are called upon to utilize 

pieces of furniture that need refinishing, M. J. 
Klein and L. Hess announce that they are now in a 
position to give prompt attention, to the trade only, on 
all orders pertaining to the reproducing of French, 
Italian and Spanish gilding, Chinese lacquer work and 
refinishing of furniture and picture frames in all 
branches. 


SOME CREDITABLE STUDENT WORK. 

YPICAL examples of the work done by students 

of design at the Washington Irving High School 
are shown in the illustration on this page. 

The students not only made the designs, but exe- 
cuted them in the materials, employing embroidery, tie 
dyeing, batik and various other methods of ornament- 
ing textiles. 

The work of the pupils reflects much credit upon 
the head of the art department of the school, Mrs. S. 
T. R. Cheney, upon other members of the faculty de- 
partment and upon Dr. James Parton Haney, director 
of art in New York high schools. 
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J. C. Erms Sr. 


ELMS & SELLON TO DOUBLE SPACE. 

HE firm of Elms & Sellon, producers of Standish 

Mills drapery fabrics, dissolved December 31 by 
limitation. 

Charles H. Sellon is to continue the business under 
the same name and with the same organization 
throughout. 

James C. Elms Sr. was for seventeen years a 
partner in the original firm of F. A. Foster & Co., Bos- 
ton, retiring in 1898 to engage in business for himself. 

In April, 1899, Mr. Elms organized the firm of 
Elms & Johnson, Mr. Johnson formerly having been 
in business as P. S. Johnson & Co. Several years later 
Franklin M. Elms, a brother, became associated with 
the firm, the style of which had been changed to Elms 
& Co. Charles H. Sellon subsequently becoming con- 
nected with the firm, the name was finally changed to 
Elms & Sellon, its present style. 

James C. Elms Sr. last June celebrated his fortieth 
year in business, at which time mention of the fact was 
made in this magazine. 

Recent plans looking to the continuance of the 
progressive policy of the firm will result in the space 
at 906-910 Broadway being doubled on February 1 by 
the leasing of the entire second floor. As soon as alter- 
ations are completed, the salesrooms will occupy a new 
location on the second floor, while the offices will con- 
tinue as at present on the third floor. 





HE Roos Mfg. Co., manufacturers of cedar chests 

of all kinds, will have their full line on exhibition 
at Grand Rapids in the Klingman Building. This is 
the permanent display maintained by the firm, and six 
additional new patterns in period chests are included in 
the present display. The illustration in their advertise- 
ment shows one of their period productions which is 
indicative of the strength of the entire line. 
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CHARLES H. SELLON, 


Head of the firm of 
Elms & Sellon. 












F. M. Ens. 


FACTS ABOUT SAVONNERIE RUGS. 
O FAMOUS are the historic French designs and 
types of Savonnerie rugs, that it is no wonder that 
these are the types most naturally thought of when the 
term “Savonnerie” is mentioned, but such a narrow in- 
terpretation of the term “Savonnerie” is an injustice to 
the progressiveness and technical skill of the workers 
of Aubusson, for the Savonnerie rugs of Aubusson to- 
day follow every modern development of decorative 
thought as well as reproduce all of the historic qual- 
ities and designs of former days. 

Savonnerie rugs are produced at Aubusson to-day 
in the same way they were produced three hundred 
years ago, but they follow any given design that may be 
desired: Chinese, Persian, Colonial, Elizabethan, and 
in general, any other English or Oriental styles, and 
the cleverness of weave and the delightful relief of the 
“carving” is as effective in these various designs of 
other nationalities as they are in those that are typically 
French. 

It is of the utmost importance for the trade to 
know also that, in spite of the war, the uniformly high 
qualities of dyes and worsted yarns are being used in | 
the manufacture of these rugs. 

Nicolas Hémance, manufacturer’s representative 
in this country, of plants in both Aubusson and Fel- 
letin, is enabled to execute special orders in any quality 
of Savonnerie rugs, to suit any special shape of room 
and in any desired design and coloring. 

Aubusson has not been affected in any material 
sense by the war, and Mr. Hémance informs us that his 
shipments have been maintained with very little delay 
or inconvenience. 

As a director of the firm he represents he is 
naturally well qualified to assist in the planning of 
special rugs for any American client. 










ALDEN DAVISON. 


N° EVIDENCE of mourning marked the funeral 
of Lieutenant Alden Davison, which was held at 
the University Place Presbyterian Church at Uni- 
versity Place and Tenth Street, New York City. 

In accordance with the wishes expressed by the 
young man himself and by those of his parents, there 
was no outward show of grief. 

Lieutenant Davison was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry J. Davison of this city, his father being well 
known as an interior decorator, at 15 East Fortieth 
Street. Lieutenant Davison came to his death on the 
aviation field at Camp Hicks, Texas, on December 26, 
by a fall from his machine. 

Though but twenty-two years old, he had been 
abroad as a driver for the American Ambulance Corps 
attached to the British army, and was in this service 
for six months. He had been decorated by the French 
Government with the Croix de Guerre and was cited 
three times for bravery under fire. 

The military service was beautiful yet simple. 
The casket rested in the chancel, and was flanked on 
each side by floral tokens from friends and members 
of the aviation corps. 

A detail of twenty-eight soldiers from Governors 
Island was in attendance and lined the center aisle, 
standing at attention, when the pastor of the church 
following the pall-bearers went up the aisle reading the 
service. 

Telegrams of condolence were received by the 
father of the deceased from President Wilson and 
Henry P. Davison, head of the American Red Cross. 


JEFFORD O. DAVIS. 


EFFORD O. DAVIS, who for two years was in 
charge of the lace curtain cleaning department of 
B. Altman & Co., is reported as having met his death 
while fighting with the Allies on the battlefields of 
France in an attack against a strong enemy position 
on October 30, 1917. He was about twenty-five years 
old, of Enclish birth and ancestry, and had lived in 
this country three years, having been engaged in the 
cleaning business for himself for one year previous 
to his connection with the Altman firm. 





OBITUARY 


Two years ago he responded to the call of his 
native land, joining the ranks of the infantry. 

Mr. Davis was a particularly fine type of man- 
hood, extremely popular and well-known to the trade, 
and the news of his death is received with much regret 
by his friends and acquaintances as well as by his 
employers, who were holding open his position for 
him. He is survived only by his widowed mother, 
whose home is in England, his father having died within 
the last year. He was also a relative of Sophie T. 
Davis, of Davis & Quick, dyers and finishers, Brooklyn 
and New York. 

That his career was such as to be a cause of com- 
fort and credit to his relatives and friends is shown 
in the following extract from a letter to his mother by 
the captain of his company: 

“We suffered very heavily from the enemy shell- 
ing and machine-gun fire, and when the roll was called 
after the attack, your son, together with very many 
others, I very much grieve to say, did not answer to 
their names. Knowing him as we did, as being a good 
comrade, I don’t doubt that he fell as a good soldier, 
fighting for your sakes. Officers and men of this 
company join with me in giving you our profoundest 
sympathy in this sad bereavement.” 


EMIL WOLFF. 


HE death on the 9th inst. of Emil Wolff, of the 

Einstein-Wolff Co., was a great surprise. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the deceased had been in 
poor health for many years, he had .left the office in 
the afternoon with no premonition of immediate dan- 
ger, but succumbed to heart failure within an hour 
upon reaching his home, 177 West Seventy-first Street. 

When a young man, he came to this country and 
was employed by the old firm of Einstein, Hirsch & 
Co., which was started in 1874. In time he was ad- 
mitted to the partnership and when, in 1887, the busi- 
ness was incorporated and changed to the Einstein- 
Wolff Co., Mr. Wolff became treasurer of the organi- 
zation. In time, the Kursheedt Mfg. Co., a subsidiary 
company, was started and of this company also he was 
treasurer. He became director also of the Interna- 
tional Handkerchief Mfg. Co. 

Deceased was active in many unostentatious char- 
ities and highly respected by’a wide circle of business 
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and social acquaintances. The funeral obsequies were 
held at the meeting house of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, 2 West Sixty-fourth Street, Saturday, January 
12. 


R. W. NEUBAUER. 


W. NEUBAUER, head of the interior decorat- 

e ing department with the Sterling & Welch Co. 

during the last seven years, passed away on the morn- 

ing of December 22. The deceased was an important 

member of the staff of this firm, and was formerly 

with the Dewar, Clinton & Jeffcoat Co., Pittsburgh. 
He is survived by a wife and five children. 


ALRERT F. SCHWARTZ. 


LBERT F. SCHWARTZ, president of the 

Schwartz-Eustis Co., Ltd., New Orleans, died 

of pneumonia at his home in that city on Saturday, 

December 15. Mr. Schwartz was well known in the 

decorative trade, having been in the carpet, wall-paper 

and curtain business for the past twenty-seven years. 
He is survived by his widow and four children. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMEN DECO- 
RATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Women Decorators’ Association will hold their 

annual meeting and election of officers January 17 
at the studio of Miss Amy Ferris. The present offi- 
cers are Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman, president ; Miss 
Alice Swift, vice-president ; Miss Manley, of Bowdoin 
& Manley, treasurer; Miss Maude Sherwood, secre- 
tary; executive committee, Mrs. Muchmore, Miss 
Gheen, Mrs. Louise Day Putnam Lee, and the Misses 
Amy Ferris and Fayette Barnum. 

It has been said that there are at least 1,200 
women decorators in New York City. Possibly, but in 
this association having a membership of one hundred 
and forty-seven, only ninety are classified as deco- 
rators, and out of this ninety only thirty are established 
in business; the remaining fifty-seven being in side 
lines, gift-shops, lamp-shade studios, bric-a-brac, fancy 
work, etc. 

These figures are interesting, and if the Women 
Decorators’ Association will only furnish the whole- 
sale trade with the names of the membership which 
represents the legitimate trade or profession it will be 
a service much appreciated. 

Meetings of the association are held monthly. 

During the past year the attendance has averaged 
sixty. 


In the first year of their existence they received © 


much assistance in the work that they have attempted 
from men decorators and architects. The New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects ap- 
pointed F. Hunt Bosworth Jr., Walter D. Blair and 
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William Emerson a committee to confer with them 
on the subject of co-operation between architects and 
decorators. 

Robert D. Kohn, chairman of the Architects Code 
Committee, informed them of the steps taken by that 
body in its development along the lines of ethics for 
fifty years past and conferences were also held with 
Mr. Bosworth and Don Barber. 





AN INTERESTING ADVERTISING HELP. 


THEO. ABBOTT & CO. have recently mailed 

° to the trade, accompanied by a calendar card of 
seasonable greetings, a little booklet entitled “Better 
Sales.” It contains some splendid general information 
and selling talk regarding Abbott’s Kapock Sun-Fast 
Fabrics and has been very highly commended by sev- 
eral very prominent buyers. 

We are pleased to note that these little booklets 
can be obtained free of cost in quantity by applying 
to the firm at their headquarters, Berkley Street, East 
of Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia. 





BOSTON BUYERS ELECT NEW OFFICERS. 


HE Upholstery Buyers’ Association of Boston held 

their annual meeting at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Saturday evening, January 5. 

The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: + 

David C. Theall, R. H. White Co., president; C. 
H. Van Note, C. F. Hovey & Co., vice-president ; E. F. 
Pierce, Jordan Marsh Co., secretary and treasurer. 

After a short business meeting dinner was served 
and the evening was enjoyably spent. 





FANCY FURNITURE HAIRCLOTH. 
HE Charles H. Feldstein Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of fancy furniture haircloth, are busy working on 
their standard lines, and have produced a new striped 
pattern which has been very well received. 


The revival of the use of haircloth is not a fleeting ° 


fancy, but a definite vogue that bids fair to continue in 
increasing popularity. 

Unusual harmonies of color are offered in the 
Feldstein line, and those who are not acquainted with 
the possibilities of haircloth as a modern upholstery 
covering would de well to investigate the unusual 
effects now produced. 





THE BRONX INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


WING to the very inclement and cold weather of 
recent weeks, coupled with the scarcity of labor, 
work on the Bronx International Exposition, New 
York, scheduled to open May 30, 1918, has been tem- 
porarily suspended. 
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EK HEAR a lot about Conservation and 

Retrenchment, but it takes a level-headed 

business man to know what it all means. 

CONSERVATION doesn’t mean quitting 

your job, hiding your resources. It means getting the 
best out of what you have. 

It means keeping up a proper coal supply, a proper 
energy supply, a proper stock, a proper salesforce. 

It means to go into training as you would for 
athletics, conserving every bit of stock you have. 

It doesn’t mean to lay down inactive. 

It means exercise—mental, physical and financial. 

As a nation we are in training for a tough fight. 

Put your business into training the same way. 

Strip for action. 

Cut out everything that doesn’t contribute to 
speed. 

What you do now, during the war, will determine 
what you are and where you are after the war. 

The trade is going ahead just the same, with you 
or without you. 

Anybody can be a chesty athlete when there are 
no events on. It is when the race starts, and the 
grueling strain of it all begins, that it shows up the 
mettle of the runner. 

Never mind if you can’t fill your orders. Never 
mind if your facilities are absorbed by war work, or 
you can’t get enough cars to ship by, or the styles 
have changed, or any of the thousand excuses your 
timidity might suggest—never mind it all. 

Keep in the race with conserved forces if you ex- 
pect to see your face in the picture when this thing 
is all ended. 

RETRENCHMENT doesn’t mean for you to starve 
An economical racing man doesn’t 
starve his horses. You don’t starve a track runner; 
you give him all the nourishment you can. 

So with your business. 

Keep it on the map. 

Keep in the public eye. 

Don’t let the buyers forget you. 

Don’t go into retirement until “after the war.” If 
you do, you will stay in retirement. 

"You can keep in touch with the front push if you 


your business. 





CONSERVATION—RETRENCHMENT 


want to, or you can fall in the rear and be forgotten 
and there is nothing so utterly forgotten as a van- 
quished hero. 

What becomes of the little man nobody knows or 
cares, but the minute the big man falls behind in the 
race everybody notices it. 

Retrenchment doesn’t mean to cut down on your 
travelers’ bills, your postage, your publicity work. 

It doesn’t mean to lessen interest in your stock. 

It doesn’t mean withering, shriveling, disintegrat- 
ing. 

Don’t misconstrue the terms. 

Retrenchment and Conservation are the two best 
words in the vocabulary, but you want to understand 
just what they mean. They don’t mean deterioration 
or degeneracy. They stand for the safeguarding of re- 
sources. This country, after the war is all over, will 
enjoy the greatest years of prosperity the world has 
ever known, and the men who are going to enjoy this 
prosperity are the men whose reputations stand sound 
at the crucial period, not the fellows who have drifted 
to a back place through timidity or a false sense of 
economy. 

The figures of after-the-war-trade are going to 
stagger even the most optimistic. 

The whole world is to be rebuilt and refurnished, 
and the firms who have maintained, throughout the 
war, their leadership in trade matters, and have held 
the confidence of the buyer, will be the ones who will 
share in this prosperity. 





A DISTINGUISHING MARK. 

OUTWELL, FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD have de- 

vised a very definite method of trade-marking 
their extremely popular Bedford Scrim. The trade- 
mark consists of five parallel bars woven into the 
selvage. Inasmuch as Bedford Scrim is one of their 
most popular numbers, this trade-mark indentification 
enables their customers to emphasize the unvarying 
quality of “Bedford” and to instruct those to whom it 
is sold to look for this distinguishing mark as a means 
whereby they can be sure of obtaining a uniform and 
standardized quality in this very widely used curtain 
material. 
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EMILE BAUMGARTEN, President. 


SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DECORATORS 
OF NEW ;YORK CITY 


tion was perfected on the afternoon of Monday, 

January 14, at the Yale Club, when the constitu- 
tion and by-laws were formally adopted and officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. 

The name of the organization is the Society of 
Interior Decorators of New York City. 

The following were elected to office: 

Emile Baumgarten, president; John Sloane, vice- 
president; C. Victor Twiss, treasurer; Chamberlin 
Dodds, secretary. 

The Executive Committee consists of P. W. 
French, of P. W. French & Co.; E. Feuermann, of 
Alavoine & Co.; Frank Richardson, of G. W. Richard- 
son & Son and the Herter Looms; Louis Kilmarx, of 
Theo. Hofstatter & Co., and Franklin P. Duryea, of 
Franklin P. Duryea & Co. 

Twenty-five firms were represented at the organi- 
zation meeting, and became charter members. 

Any individual or member of a firm or corpora- 
tion actively engaged in the interior decorative busi- 
ness in all its branches shall be eligible to membership. 

According to the constitution the object of the so- 
ciety is “the mutual benefit of its members, and the 
promotion, by a more friendly relationship, of the 
artistic development and the practical efficiency of their 
work.” 

In the near future a membership committee will be 
appointed, and the society will welcome new members. 

The headquarters for the present are the head- 
quarters of the secretary, 28 East Fifty-second Street. 

The organization marks a page in the history of 
the trade, because unquestionably the society will stand 
for higher ethics and a higher code of business 
customs 


r ‘ HE final organization of the decorators’ associa- 
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Already it includes twenty-five men, well known 
and respected in the craft—conservative men who have 
the interests of the profession at heart. 

The constitution provides no laws or rules, no 
edicts, which shall dictate to any man the conduct of 
his affairs, but the discussions and conferences which 
will naturally follow will, it is hoped, “by a more 
friendly relationship promote the artistic development 
and practical efficiency of one’s work.” 

The organization has been much needed by a trade 
that represents big interests and important activities, 
and it is gratifying to be able to chronicle the accom- 
plishment of a hope long deferred. 

The first meeting for this purpose was held at the 
Aldine Club in March last, another meeting was held 
in June and a number of subsequent meetings have 
been held at the Yale Club, John Sloane presiding, Mr. 
Dodds acting secretary. 





HE Aimone Mfg. Co. have opened showrooms ex- 

clusively for the wholesale trade at 157-159 East 
Thirty-second Street, just east of Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

These showrooms are strictly for the use of 
dealers and decorators. In the display is included 
period furniture, antiques, reproductions, objets d’art, 
Italian garden marbles and terra-cottas. 





HE various committees which made the last 

Liberty Loan drive a success in the trades covered 
by The Interior Decorations Division, are planning to 
assist the Government’s Thrift campaign in War Sav- 
ing Stamps. A general meeting of the committees 
has been called by. John Sloane, chairman, at the Yale 
Club, Friday, January 18. 















CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 





O. BartLetr has resigned as buyer for the up- 
holstery department of A. Hamburger & Sons, Los 
Angeles, and we are informed by the New York office 
that he takes a higher position with the firm as head of 
the research department. J. E. Haberbosch, buyer for 
the Broadway Department Store (Arthur Letts), suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bartlett in the upholstery department of 
Hamburger’s. 

A. E. Force Co., Plainfield, N. J., are to occupy 
their new building in the Spring, and the upholstery 
department under J. W. Dean will be considerably 
enlarged. Mr. Dean but recently returned to this 
concern after having been away from them for some 
time, and is already planning on an enlarged business 
under the new environment. 

Joun W. Pearson has recently taken charge of 
the rug and drapery department for the H. E. Bacon 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 





OF INTEREST TO ALL BUYERS. 
To the Publishers of “THe UPHoLstTerer” : 

When the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New York 
was formed, last April, one of the important features con- 
sidered at that time was the possibility of the Association 
finally becoming merged with a national body of Upholstery 
Buyers of America. : 

With this view in mind, we have from time to time in- 
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A window treatment using “Alyta” decorations made by the 
Alyta Co. The color harmonies are excellent. 


vited buyers to attend our meetings; assuming that they 
would carry along the good work in their own cities. 

At the last meeting the undersigned was directed to bring 
to the notice of the Upholstery Buyers throughout the coun- 
try the fact that they are always welcome at our meetings, 
which take place on the evening of the first Wednesday in 
each month, at a place, the location of which your Mr. 
Stephenson can supply upon inquiry. 

Will you therefore please publish this letter in “THE 
UPHOLSTERER” and bring to the attention of all visiting up- 
holstery buyers the fact that they will be always welcome 
guests at our meetings. 

Sipney S. ANHALT, Secretary. 





CHANGES OF SALESMEN 





Montague Platt, the well-known lace-curtain sales- 
man who has been with P. K. Wilson & Son for the 
last ten years, has joined the staff of the Scranton Lace 
Co., and is covering the New England territory in their 
interest. 


John S. Gaa, who has been for four. years Van- 
couver representative for Daly & Morin, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, covering British Columbia and Alberta, 
is going East for an inside position with his firm. Mr. 
Gaa has been for four years with headquarters at Van- 
couver, B. C., previous to which time he was with the 
Julius Berbecker & Sons Co., Chicago, representing 
them on the Pacific Coast. He is being succeeded by 
E. M. Pearen who has traveled in Saskatchewan. 


A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, has recently be- 
come sole selling agent for the products of the Ameri- 
can Pile Fabric Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers. 

The Boston office of Johnson & Faulkner was 
removed on January 1 to the Berkley Building, 420 
Boylston Street. 

The Boston office of Stern Bros. is now located 
at 420 Boylston Street, Room 307 . 





PERS ONAL S 





DoyvLeE—The engagement of Louis B. Doyle, well known 
to the decorators of the country as American selling agent for 
foreign accounts, was recently announced. His fiancée is Miss 
Flora, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas T. Macdonald. 

Montacue—J. W. Montague, of the traveling staff of 
Elms & Sellon, has been laid up for several months at his 
home in Crozet, Va., because of a major operation from 
which he is now rapidly recovering. 

CaARTER—William F. Carter, of the wholesale upholstery 
department of Marshall Field & Co., New York, a popular 
member of the local trade and son of Geo. J. Carter, of John 
Wanamaker’s, New York, was married recently to Miss 
Angelina Dealy, daughter of the late D. Edward Dealy. 

Bootu—Robert S. Booth, assistant treasurer of the Ber- 
becker & Rowland Mfg. Co., and known to many of our 
readers through this connection, has been appointed a First 
Lieutenant in the Ordnance Department. 

E..iottr—John Elliott, upholstery buyer for B. Altman & 
Co., sailed for Europe last week in the interest of his de- 
partment. 

Moore—Walter Moore, representing the Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co., was obliged to shorten his trip and return from Oklahoma 
City, where he met with a sprained ankle. He is is now able 
to get about, but with some difficulty. 
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BARRINGTON—Robert W. Barrington, well known in New 
York as a decorator, sailed recently for France as foreign 
secretary of the International War Work Council of the Y. 
M. C. A. The ship’s safe arrival at a port in France has 
been reported by cable. Mr. Barrington was formerly in the 
Oriental rug department of B. Altman & Co. 

GausPoHL—Edward Gauspohl has been discharged from 
the hospital where he has been confined during the past month 
recuperating from a severe surgical operation. He has re- 
turned home and is expected back at business in the near 
future. 

TREMAINE—H. B. Tremaine, secretary of F. A. Foster & 
Co., Inc., when in Montreal at the time the Canadian Victory 
Loan was being raised, offered to take a very substantial 
amount of bonds in the loan. At the time his check was 
called for to take up the bonds, the Halifax disaster made the 
whole continent stand aghast, and the letter which accom- 
panied his check to the custodian of the bonds in Montreal, 
authorized the immediate sale of the bonds and the devotion 
of the proceeds by some active committee to the relief of the 
Halifax sufferers. 

Gurry—Lieutenant Thomas F. Gurry Jr., of the Orinoka 
Mills, has been transferred to the 153d Depot Battalion, Co. 
D, New Jersey. 

Hepces—This month Charles O. Hedges celebrates his 
twenty-fifth anniversary of service with the Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Hedges, who is in charge of the New York office, has 
been with this firm since a boy and probably holds the record 
of service for the lace curtain trade. 
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WANTED—A man with ability and experience to manage a 
drapery and carpet department. Apply, The Bass Furniture 
& Carpet Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
NOVELTY CURTAIN SALESMAN for Pacific Coast. One 
of the leading lines, sales on coast have reached as high as 
$60,000 per year. Straight commission basis. Apply by letter 
giving particulars as to lines carried, experience, etc. Address 
“Pacific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE SALESMAN desires another line in connec- 
tion with very high grade line of living-room and hall 
furniture, for Eastern states. Address “Furniture,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—An experienced drapery cutter and estimator; 
permanent position and splendid opportunity for right man. 
Apply by letter, stating experience and full particulars, to H. B. 
Watson, care of Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 
THOROUGHLY COMPETENT DESIGNER on cretonnes 
and prints would like to make connection with a large manu- 
facturer of printed fabrics. Address “S. R.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by a thoroughly experienced uphol- 
sterer and drapery man to take charge of workroom, any- 
where. Address “Drapery,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as salesman or as Eastern representa- 
tive of a first-class furniture and drapery house. Young 
man, is also a designer of interior decorations and has the best 
of trade connections. Can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress “M. E.,” care The Upholsterer. 
TWO SALESMEN WANTED to represent converters of 
very popular line of scrim, marquisettes and other drapery 
novelties for Southern and Coast territory; large following in 
jobbing and retail trade essential. Commission basis, fine 
opportunity to right man. Address “Converter,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG AMERICAN (27), exempt, ten years’ selling experi- 
_ ence, all branches upholstery trade, desires position, road or 
inside, wholesale. Address “Wholesale,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to represent a well-known window 
shade manufacturer for Pennsylvania. Apply by letter care 
Carl Lindemann & Co., 46 Tuers Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
SPACE TO LET in our shop to an upholsterer and drapery 
man from February 1; good proposition to a hustler. Ex- 
cellent window display. Fuhr Wall-Paper Co., Inc., 2178 
Broadway, at 77th Street, New York. 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR AND FURNISHER — First- 

class English designer from London wants permanent posi- 
tion; practical specialist in finest interior decorations and fur- 
nishings. All periods. London Royal Academy exhibitor five 
years. Knows American furnishing requirements. Moderate 
salary. Thomas Johnson, 1329 Webster Street, New Orleans, 


La. 
SALESMAN representing Philadelphia mill in New York, 
Michigan and New England states, wishes to take along 
another line. Has thorough knowledge of entire upholstery 
business. Address “Thorough,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstering and repair shop, established fif- 
teen years. The only shop in Trumbull Co. Must sell soon, 
price right, for sale quick. R. B. Halverstadt, Warren, Ohio. 
WANTED-—An experienced man to cut all kinds of draperies. 
Steady work. Must have references. Apply to John N. 
Laufer & Son, Allentown, Pa. 
WANTED — Commission representations, New England, 
South and West. Established line of Brussels and irish 
point curtains. Address “Curtain,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—By well established commission agency in Chi- 
cago an additional line of lace curtains, upholstery fabrics, 
or cretonnes. We also travel the Central West. Address 
“Agencv,” The Upholsterer. 
WANTED an experienced drapery man, to take charge of 
workroom in a large department store. State experience, 
if married and salary expected. Address “A. F.,” care The 
Upholsterer. ' 
POSITION WANTED as buyer or salesman of fine Oriental 
arts. Many vears’ experience in China, Japan and this 
country have given the qualifications to manage or install an 
Oriental department. Collector and expert on antiques, in- 
cluding primitives, Oriental porcelains, paintings, etc. Can 
procure consignments of Oriental goods. Address “Oriental,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesman to handle valances, stenciled crash cur- 
tains, side line on commission; Middle and Far West, estab- 
lished trade. References exchanged. Address “C. D. C.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by competent decorative salesman or 
management of wall-paper and drapery departments, also ex- 
perienced in contracting this work. Address “Ohio,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED for a New England city, an interior decorator, 
experienced in draperies, furniture and knowledge of wall- 
paper. In applying for position state age, experience, salary 
expected and give references in first letter. Address “New 
England,” care The Upholsterer. 
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| McCleary, Wallin & Crouse | 
Amsterdam, New York : 
j SEAMLESS CHENILLE RUGS 
a 93 STOCK COLORS—Any special color to order : 
°| i 
@ | RUGS—NINE QUALITIES: Avallon (new), Arden, America Tufted, Midlothian, 5 
. Biltmore, Sterling, Rosslyn, Glendale, Chaumont. Can be supplied é 
. SEAMLESS, any color, up to 30 feet in width, any length. : 
@ © SPECIAL DESIGN AND SPECIAL SHAPED RUGS. SEAMLESS up to 30 feet 
Z in width. We specialize in the manufacture of rugs of this character. : 
& CARPETS—NINE QUALITIES: Avallon (new), Arden, America Tufted, Mid- : 


lothian, Biltmore, Sterling, Rosslyn, Glendale, Chaumont. Can be sup- 
plied any width up to 30 feet, in full rolls, 60 feet or more in length. 


QUICK DELIVERY. 
CUT LENGTHS 


STOCK CARPETS—Glendale Quality, carried in 11 stock colors: Light Rose, 


Tan, Grey, Taupe, Prune, Dark Blue, Mulberry, Light Blue, Green, 
Tete-de-Negre, Golden Brown. 


WIDTHS 
9 feet 12 feet 15 feet 20 feet 


Any length cut from these widths, finished and shipped 48 hours after receipt 
of order at mill. 
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Write for Samples and Prices. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Bia cfa\ tent vent Vi ante 7av Ve (ON ANNONA TON AN /ANN/O\.76) 
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The Aimone Manufacturing Company have opened their new STRICTLY 
WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS for the EXCLUSIVE use of dealers and 
decorators, at 


157 and 159 East 32nd Street 


JUST EAST OF LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


A cordial invitation to visit our new showrooms is most respectfully 
extended, and your patronage is earnestly solicited. 


HIGHEST GRADE PERIOD FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES REPRODUCTIONS OBJETS D’ART 
ITALIAN GARDEN MARBLES AND TERRA COTTAS 


Aimone Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: $39:43$ Esst 2224 Sizsst New York City 
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New Quarters 


Forced by increased 
business to take in- 
creased space, we are 


NOW AT 
New York Producers of 


Special-Order Furniture 
for the Trade 


Close estimates on special Sketches 


Telephone, Murray Hill 2397 





















Only One of the Many Gems from our Incomparable Line of Cane Suits 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY, Jamestown, New York 


Custom Upholsterers to the Furniture Trade 
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FOLDING TABLES CEDAR CHESTS SCREENS 
MATTING BOXES MAHOGANY AND WALNUT CHESTS ‘ives 
GIFT PIECES 


FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOBOKEN, N.J. 
SALESROOMS — NEW YORK, 31 East 17th St. CHICAGO, 1319 Michigan Ave. 














Screw Adjustment Spring Socket 
THE FOWLER 1905 ADJUSTABLE CURTAIN ROD, ADJUSTS FROM 26 TO 38 INCHES, 


1889 FOWLER — 1918 


—for twenty-nine years maker of the 
best in Curtain Rods. We are con- 
stantly adding new ideas, which means 
that FOWLER products are in demand. 


For instance, note how our Sockets have 
been improved. They haven’t a defect— 
they will last a lifetime. 





% INCH PERFECTION SOCKET Our policy of prompt shipments on all 


orders never varies. We are exception- 
ally well equipped to take care of the 
trade. 


Sold by all Upholstery Hardware Dealers 


FOWLER & CO. 


65 Beacon Street 
Worcester, Mass. 





%-INCH PERFECTION SOCKET 





1-INCH, 1%-INCH AND 1%-INCH PERFECTION SOCKET 
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SMITH & JONES 








FURNITURE 









establishes a standard of excel- 
lence that combines the distin- 
guished individuality of design 
and construction required by 


the decorative trade. 
WRITE FOR SPECIMEN PRINTS 










216 EAST 37tH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Important Chesterfield 
Furniture Facts for the Crade 


The New 


CHESTERFIELD FURNITURE 
COMPANY Line 


is now on display and is to be seen to excellent advantage in the 


Two Floors of Showrooms 


which we now occupy at 


10 East 39th Street, New York 





The additional floor space has been acquired 
to take care of the increased line of interesting 


Superior 
Upholstered Furniture 
The facilities back of this is the 


New Factory 
at 31st Street and First Avenue 


It will be profitable to you to participate 
in the values provided by these goods 
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Why You Get Extra Value 
From the Country's Largest 


Fine Furniture Makers 


You can always be sure of splendid value in 
Berkey & Gay furniture. The efficiency of 
the time-trained Berkey & Gay organization 
results in economies which are passed on to you 
in the shape of furniture that tre 

has extra value throughout—extra by fe) A 
distinction of design, extra quality Con 


in workmanship and materials. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


Executive Offices and Showrooms, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Offices and Showrooms, 113-119 W. 40th St., New York 
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A CORDIAL INVITATION is extended to the trade to inspect our line now on 


display in our newly arranged showrooms. It includes Distinctive Furniture for the 
Bedroom, Library and Hall, with a large number of odd pieces. 


SoMmMA & SHOPS 


Factory: Designers and Manufacturers Showrooms and Office: 


318 East 75th Street NEW YORK CITY 216 East 42nd Street 














Artists on Old China Lacquer and 
English Furniture 


Gilding and Enameling 


M. J. KLEIN & L. HESS 


118 E. FORTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Genuine Hand-made 
AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON TAPESTRY RUGS 
JACQUARD (WILTON) CARPETS and CHENILLE CARPETS and RUGS 
AUBUSSON HAND WOVEN TAPESTRIES 


Prompt Delivery Prices Beyond Competition 
ge NICOLAS HEMANCE 
225 Sth Ave. Manufacturers’ Representative NEW YORK 




















GOTTFRIED & CHOBOT 


Painters and 





Decorators 
FOR THE 
F ch Willow i 1 Exclusively in th pens 
renc illow is usec xclusively in the NOVELTY 
manufacture of our Willow Furniture. FURNITURE 
Catalog and Covor Samples upon 
Request. Line Shown at Factory 50 East © 
P. GIORDANO & COMPANY 59TH STREET 
Paterson Ave. and West St. - WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. NEw YORK 
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“‘Berbecker” means “Quality”’ 


New York Salesroom, 15 East 26th Street Chicago Office and Wareroom, 312 West Madison Street 


Gooseneck Overdrape Brackets 


| EXTRA-HEAVY BACK PLATES. Finely Finished 






For %-inch Rods 


Furnished in the following projections: 
2, 2%, 2%, 3, 34 and 3¥ inches 





a 
— 


[2.INS Ky 





No. 6342 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 





WATERVILLE, CONNECTICUT. 








Shillito’s “PERFECTION” Fixtures 
“TIME SAVERS” 
In use in many of the most prominent Upholstery Departments in this country 


Perfection Sample Cabinets 
Perfection Hardware Case 
Perfection Sample Book Cabinet 
Perfection Show Rack 

Perfection Drapery Display Window 


These and other Fixtures in the ‘‘Perfection”’ 





line it will pay youto get acquainted with 





Ask for catalogue and a list of One Hundred 
and Fifty Establishments now using 
Perfection Fixtures 


THE JOHN SHILLITO COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
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Size 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 
Made up in six different styles of cretonne, with cotton felt mattress, 
button tufted. 


When desired we furnish a canopy of the same material to fit over 
the stand. 


The half-tone shown herewith represents an all-chain hung hammock, 
no ropes being used. It is made with an adjustable head-rest which 
can be readily adjusted to three different positions; there is also a 
triangle attachment to which our new back-rest can easily be attached. 
This is also made up in same style cretonne as the hammock. 


In our 1918 catalogue the above hammock is shown in actual colors, 
including all other patterns that we will manufacture. 


The full line will be displayed at the New York Furniture Exchange, 
January 14th to February 2nd. 


J. R. Bunting Bedding Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND IRON BEDS, SPRING BEDS 


BEDDING, COUCH HAMMOCKS, ETc. 
1505-1523 Wharton Street, 7 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Mo ORTON W LEE. 


Selling Agent 
25 West 45 Street 
New Yorn NY. 


“SbecKe Furniture Co.Inc. 
stories: ‘Hoboken. \ evan ey 
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his es‘ablishment offers unique ad- 
i cenioucs to Architects and Decorators 
having under consideration the furnishing 
of the better class of residences. 


You are invited to utilize the entire 

facilities of the Galleries, where you 
may make selections, accompanied by your 
clients if desired, in the midst of harmonious 
surroundings and at no prohibitive cost. 


These diversified Exhibits are composed 

of reproductions and facsimiles of early 
examples, in which the best traditions of 
every historic epoch are faithfully sustained. 
There are unusual groups for the Dining 
Room and Chamber, luxuriously Uphol- 
stered Sofas and Chairs, and a profusion of 
exquisite occasional pieces for both the 
formal and informal rooms of the modern 
dwelling. 


The maximum discounts are extended. 
Correspondence invited. 


N ew Hork Gallovies 


Grand Rapids furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


54-36 West 32% Street 
New York City 
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Console Table and Mirror in Period Style 


Reproduced from our Catalogue 


“TABLES OF CHARACTER” 


A line brought out for the dealer in better 
grade of Furniture 


Maddox Table Company 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
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Our Enlarged Showrooms 


Now Completed 





Reproductions 


Antiques 


Multi-Lacquer 


112 West 42d Street 


New York City 
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MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


Incorporated 


176 MADISON AVENUE, Near 34th Street, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Phones } a4 Murray Hill 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 
Furniture, Leathers, Fabrics, Lamps, Shades and Novelties 





LEATHER :—Walls, Screens, Panels, Chair Seats, Crests, Mats, Book Ends, Desk Sets, Mirror Frames, 
Trinket Boxes, Jewelry Boxes, Magazine Boxes, Telephone Book Covers, Pillows, Door 
Stops, Book Covers, College Seals, Game Sets, Cigar and Tobacco Humidors. 

FABRICS:—Hand Blocked and Decorated Velours, Velvets, Linens, Silks and Crashes made up of 
our own patterns or your material taken and treated. 

SHAD ES:—Original line of Leather Shades as well as all manner of decorated Silk Shades, Shields, 


Sconces, Special original Shades of Fibre as well as hand decorated Glass and Paper 
Shades of every description. 


FURNITURE AND MISCELLANEOUS :—Interesting decorated Russian Peasant Porch Sets, Chil- 
dren's Furniture, Aquarium Stands, Flower Boxes, Combination Book Stand and Lamp, 


Decorated China Vases, Bird Cages, Baskets and Candlesticks, Door Knockers, Night 
Lights, Hearth Brushes, &c., &c., &c. 


Our Mrs. Jones will start for the Pacific Coast about January | 5th, 1918, 


and will show a full line of our work in all the principal cities. If interested 
please write for information. 











CHAMBERLAYNE, Inc. 


MAKERS OF 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 


OFFICE, SALESROOMS AND WORKS AT 503 EAST SEVENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Ee 4 are the dates 


eee of the 
NEW YORK EXPOSITION 


© When nearly half a million square feet of floor space will 
pe filled with the latest and best in new spring, and summer 
patterns, the product of the skill and ingenuity of four hundred 
manufacturers who have prepared for this Exposition an unusual 
array of trade-compel ind lines that every dealer must see if he 
wants to know what is best for his coming, seasons stock. 

© To neglect a visit to New York in January will mean a 
serious handicap to the dealer who wants his stock to present — 


the latest and most attractive showing to the public. 
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Partial List of Factories sec at the 


EXPOSITION 


NEW 


Acme Chair Co. 

Acme Kitchen Furniture Co. 
Acme Mfg. Co. 

Acme Reed Furniture Co. 
Active Furniture Co. 

Adler Mfg. Co., The 

Adler Veneer Seat Co. 
Advance Furniture Co. 
Alaska Refrigerator Co. 
Albert, Ph 

Allan, W. S., Mfg. Co. 
Allen Furniture 20. 
American Furniture Co. 
Arlington Refrigerator Co. 
Armenia Furniture Co. 
Artistic Wood Turning Works 
Athens Table Co. 

Atkin, C. B., Co. 

Auglaize Furniture Co. 


Bald Knob Furniture Co. 
Banta Furniture Co. 
Basic Furniture Co. 
Bassett Furniture Co. 
Batesville Furniture Co. 
Beals, Thomas P., Furniture Co. 
Bear, G. H., Furniture Co. 
Beecher Falls Co. 
Behrend, Jacob 

Belding Hall Co. 
Bernhardt Chair Co. 


Blanchard-Hamilton Furniture Co. 
Bloch Go-Cart Co. 

Blue Ridge Furniture Co. 
Boatwright Furniture Co. 
Bockstege Furniture Co. 
Bogardus-McDannell Furniture Co 


Boone Kitchen Cabinets 
3ooth Furniture Co. 
Boston Mirror Co. 

Boston Willow Furniture Co. 
Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Brandt Cabinet Works 
Brooklyn Chair Co. 

Buffalo Chair bao 

Buck, T. & E. 

Bunting, iy » Bedding Co. 
Burt Bros. 


Caloric Co., The 

Campbell, C. H., Furniture Co. 
Canton Furniture. Mfg. Co. 
Central Metal Bed Co. 
Challenge Refrigerator Co. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co. 
Children’s Vehicle Corporation 
Clark, John & Co. 

Coats Mfg. Co. 

Coffin Chair Co. 


Cohn, Emil 
Columbia Cabinet Co. 
Combination Products Co. 


Conewango oh og Co. 
Conrey-Davis Mfg. Co. 
Conrey, D. L., Furniture Co. 
Cook, S. A., & Co. 
Co-operative Furniture Co. 
Coppes Bros. & Zook 
Corry Chair Co. 

Corry Fibre Furniture Co. 
Cortland Cabinet Co. 
Crandall-Bennett-Porter Co. 
Crescent Furniture Co. 
Crescent Stove Co. 

Cron, L. C. & W. L. 

Cudahy Curled Hair Works 
Cuddy Gardner Co. 


Cushman, H. T., Mfg. Co. 


Dallastown Fugettave Co. 

Dame Mantel C 

Dana, George W. 

DeBoer Mfg. Co. 

Decker, Isaac C. 

Demond Chair Co. 

Diamond Furniture Co. 
Jamestown, a 

Diamond Furniture Co. 
Statesville, N. C 

Diener & Co. 

Dickerman, J. A., Co. 

Dixie Cotton Felt Mattress Co. 

Dixie Furniture Co. 

Dixiola Phonograph Co. 

Dorney, C. A., Furniture Co. 

Double Duty Chair Co 

Drexel Furniture Co. 

Dupont Fabrikoid Co. 

Durham Lumber Co. 


YORK 


Eagle Furniture Co. 
Easton Furniture Co. 
Ebert Furniture Co. 
Elbico Mfg. Co. 

Empire Couch Co. 
Englander Spring Bed Co. 
Enterprise Furniture Co. 
Ethel Chair Co 

Evansville Furniture Co. 
Excel Mfg. Co. 


Ficks Reed Co. 

Forest Furniture Co. 
Forest Furniture Mfg. Co. 
French & Heald Co 
Frost’s, J. O., Sons 


Fynetone Mfg. Co. 


Gardner Chair Co. 
Gettysburg Furniture Co. 
Geyler Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Giant Furniture Co. 
Gibson Refrigerator Co. 
Glanton, J. A. 

Glen Mfg. Co. 


Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. 


Globe Parlor Furniture Co. 
Goldsboro purgiure Co. 
Goshen Mfg. Co. 

Goshen Novelty & Brush pa 
Grand Rapids Castor Cup C 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
Greater New York Bedding Co. 
Greencastle Cabinet Co. 
Greilick Mfg. Co. 

Grundwald Mig. Co. 
Gunlocke, W. H., Chair Co. 


Haberkorn, C. H., & Co. 
Hagerstown Furniture Co. 
Hagerstown Table Works 
Hale Co. 

Hall & Lyon Furniture Co. 
Hallagan-Thompson Co. 
Hanover Cabinet Co. 
Harden, Frank S., Co. 
Harder Mfg. Co. 

Heinz & Munschauer 
Hennecke, C., & Co. 
Herzog Art Furniture Co. 
Hickory Chair Mfg. Co. 
Hickory Furniture Co. 
Himebaugh Bros. 

Hodell Furniture Co. 
Hoffer, W., Furniture Co. 
Honeoye Falls Furniture Co. 
Howe, Spaulding & Co. 
Hub Metal Bed Co 

Hughes Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Hughesville Furniture Cow 
Hugro Mfg. Co. 

Hulse, E. M., Co. 
Huntley, B. F., Furniture Co 
Hunzinger, George, & Son 
Hyslip Furniture Co. 


Ideal Table Co. 

Imperial Desk Co. 

Imperial Furniture Co. 
Imperial Furniture ~y. oo 
Imperial Upholstering 

Indian Head Table Ng 
Indian River Table Co. 
Indian Splint Co., Inc. 
Inman Furniture Co. 

Innis, Pearce & Co. 
Inter-American Furniture Co. 
Ithaca Calendar Clock Co. 

I X L Furniture Co. 


Jackson Glass Works 
Jamestown Cabinet Co. 
Jamestown Furniture Co. 
Junior-Marion Co. 


Kaplan-Charak Co. 

Karges Furniture Co. 
Kearns Furniture Co. 

Keeley Stove Co. 

Keep Bros, 

Keystone Friction Hinge Co. 
Keystone Table Co. 

Kiel Furniture Co. 

Kindel Bed Co. 
King-Haase Furniture Co. 
Kirch, F. W. 

Klein Bros. 

K P L Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Kraan, Henry, Furniture Co. 


Kramer Bros. Lamp Co. 
Kroehler —% Co. 

Kurtz Brass Bed Co. 
Kutchins Furniture Mfg. Co. 


Lackawanna Leather Co. 
Lamb Lines, The 
Lambeth Furniture Co. 
Langslow-Fowler Co. 
Lauter, H., Co. 

Lee Chair Co. 

Lehigh Star Bedding Co. 
Lehigh Stove & Mfg. Co. 
Lehman Bros. 

Lenoir Chair Mfg. Co. 
Levinson Mfg. Co. 
Lewisburg Chair Co. 
Lexington Chair Co. 
Lieber, H., Co. 

Lineboro Furniture Co. 
Lloyd Mfg. Co. 

Long, Geo. A., Cabinet Co. 
Long Furniture Co. 
Loomis Hart Furniture Co. 
Lutz, J. J., Mfg. Co. 


Manchester Furniture Co. 
Mandel Mfg. Co. 

Marstall Furniture Co. 
Martin Furniture Co. 
McCracken, J. S., & Co. 
McDannell Furniture Mfg. Co. 


McKim & Cochran Furniture Co. 


Mellish & Byfield Mfg. Co. 
Merriam-Hall & Co. 

Metal Office Furniture Co. 
Metal Stamping Corporation 
Metropolitan Chair Co. 
Michigan Furniture Co. 
Michigan Refrigerator Co. 
Milier & Goldberg Co. 
Mocksville Furniture Co. 
Modern Refrigerator Co. 
Monarch Furniture Co. 
Montgomery, H. J., Mfg. Co. 
Montgomery Table Works 
Morganton Furniture Co. 
Morse, L., & Sons 

Morse Upholstering Co. 

Mount Wolf Furniture Co. 
Mueller Bros. Art & Mfg. Co. 
Multiform Chair Co. 

Muncy Furniture Co. 
Muskegon Valley Furniture Co. 
Mutual Lamp Mfg. Co 

Myrtle Desk Co. 


Nassau Moulding Co. 
National Spring Bed Co. 
New England Bedding Co. 
New England Tray Co. 

New Haven Upholstering Co. * 
Niagara Furniture Co. 
Niagara Refrigerator Works 
Nicholson, K., Furniture Co. 
Norquist, A. C., Co., The 
North Vernon Lumber Co. 
Northern Case Goods Co. 
Northern Refrigerator Co. 
Northwestern Mfg. Co. 
Novelty Wood Works Co. 
Noxal Polish Mfg. Co. 


Ohio Chair Co. 
Ohio Veneer Co. 
Oriental Furniture Co. 


Palmer & Hardin 

Partridge, & Sons Co. 
Paul Co., The 

Peerless Furniture Co. 
Pennsylvania Furniture Co. 
Peru Chair Works 

Phenix Furniture Co. 
Philadelphia Furniture Co. 
Phoenix Chair Co. 

Phoenix Furniture Corporation 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Pioneer Furniture Co. 

Plail Bros. 

Prescott, R., & Sons 
Princeton Desk Co. 
Prufrock- Litton Furniture Co. 
Pullman Couch 


Rainey, J. C., & Co. 
Randall, A. L., Co. 
Ranney Refrigerator Co. 
Rattan Mfg. Co. 
Reaser Furniture Co. 


Red Lion Cabinet Co. 
Red Lion Furniture Co. 
Red Lion Table Co 
Regina Co. 

Rich Chair Co. 

Ritter, William, & Bro. 


Rockford Republic Furniture Co. 


Royal Art Glass Co. 
Royal Easy Chair Co. 
Royal Furniture Co. 
Rushville Furniture Co. 


Saginaw Table & Cabinet Co. 
St. Johns Table Co. 

Salem Bros. 

Salisbury Bros. Furniture Co. 
Sanitary Feather Co 
Seymour Furniture Co. 
Sheboygan Upholstering Co. 
Shelbyville Wardrobe Mfg. Co. 
Showers Bros. Co. 

Shull Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Shwab Bros. Co. 

Sidway Mercantile Co. 
Sieling Furniture Co. 

Silver Creek Case Goods Co. 
Skandia Furniture Co. 
Somersworth Foundry Co. 
Sonora Phonograph Co. 
Southwestern Furniture Co. 
Standard Bookcase Co. 
Standard Chair Co. 

Standard Red Cedar Chest Co. 
Standard Table Co. 
Statesville Furniture Co. 
Stearns & Foster Co. 
Sterling Desk Co. 

Sterling Furniture Co. 
Stewartstown Furniture Co. 
Stickley & Brandt Chair Co. 
Sturgis Steel Go-Cart Co. 
Sweat, Comings ¥ 

Swift, Stanley C., Mfg. Co. 


Tate Furniture Co. 
Temple-Stuart Co. 
Tennessee Table Co 

Thayer, H. N., Co. 
Thomasville Chair Co. 
Thomasvilie Furniture Co. 
Tidioute Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Tindall-Dorsey Furniture Co. 
Tipp Furniture Co. 

Traverse City Refrigerator Co. 
Troutdale Furniture Mfg. Co 
Trumbull Table Co. 


Uhlen Carriage Co. 
Unagusta Mfg. Co. 


Union Furniture Co., Batesville, Ind. 

Union Furniture Co., High Point, N. C. 
Union Furniture Co. Jamestown, N. 
Union Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Union Parlor Furniture Co. 
United Furniture Mfg. Co. 
United States Cabinet Bed Co. 
United States Chair Co. 


Universal Caster & Foundry Co. 


Universal Fixtures 
Universal Metal Bed Co. 
Urbana Furniture Co. 


Valley River Lumber Co. 
Van Blerkom, David 
Vait, Charles 


Warsaw Furniture Co. 
Watson Mfg. Co. 

Weich Furniture Co. 
Wellsville Upholstering Co. 
Wemyss Furniture Co. 
Western Picture Frame Co. 
Westgate-Pringle Co. 

West Michigan Furniture Co. 
White River Chair Co 
White-Seidenman Co. 
Whitney, F. A., Carriage Co. 
Willson Chair Co 

Wilson Furniture Co. 

Winn Bros. 

Winner Co., The 

Withrow Mfg. Co. 

Wolverine Furniture Co. 
Wood Craftsmen, The 

Wood, H., Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Wrenn-Columbia Furniture Co. 


Yeager Furniture Co. 
Zenitherm Co. 


January 14th to February 2nd 
New York Furniture Exchange 
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KENSINGTON 





CHAMBRE A COUCHER 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS FOR DINING-ROOM, 
BEDROOM, HALL AND _ LIVING-ROOM. 
FAITHFUL REPLICAS OF THE MORE 
IMPORTANT PIECES FROM THE 
PALAZZO DAVANZATI COLLECTION 
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KEN OE smn REPRESENTATIVE : 
MAN JAMES G. LEESTMA 


UFACTURERS. AN 
FINE FURNITURE ART OBJECTS 32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 





WHOLESALE 
SHOWROOM : 


1418 EAST 32d STREET 


NEW YORK 
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In the Notman display rooms the trade will find a vast collection of furniture and 
art objects replete with authentic reproductions of the historic periods, together 
with clever and artistic innovations of decorative worth. 


A. H. NOTMAN & CO. 


121-127’ West 27th Street, New York 


























FINE PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


THE FINE FURNITURE IN 
OUR NEW YORK SALES- 
ROOMS, COMPRISING ONE 
OF THE LARGEST SHOW- 
INGS OF FRENCH AND 
OTHER PERIOD IMPORTA- 
TIONS, COMBINED WITH 
CORRECT EXAMPLES IN 
THE ENGLISH, DUTCH, 
GERMAN AND OTHER 
HISTORIC PERIODS FROM 
OUR OWN FACTORY, IS 
CONSTANTLY ON EXHI- 
BITION AND WILL AP- 
PEAL STRONGLY TO THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE 


JOHN MILLER & CO. 


516-520 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO FACTORY 


f Selling Agents, A. H. NOTMAN & CO. 
121-127 West 27th St., New York 
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M’F'G. CO. 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
INEW YORK 


$ 


FURNITURE 
EXCLUSIVE FABRICS ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS 
MOROCCOS 
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DAY BEDS, in a variety of designs and finishes, are prominent features in the display of 


BEDS AND BEDDING 


SHOWN IN OUR SALESROOMS, 25 WEST 45th STREET, “tcoon, NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK A. HALL & SONS 


WAREROOMS AT 







25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Factory: 118-122 Baxter Street, New York City 





1011 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bedstead Foundry: Southfields, New York 


































QOTTLIES WEBER & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Furniture Frames 


LARGE STOCK OF DAVENPORT AND ODD 
CHAIR FRAMES ALWAYS ON HAND 


Illustrations and Prices Upon Request 








ALSO 
SPECIAL-ORDER WORK 


9-7-9 LA GRANGE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


- PHONE STAGG 2591 ESTABLISHED 1857 








L. VIOLANTE & ONORATO 
Art Furniture 


Special Order Work in all Styles 
Reproductions and Repairing of Antiques 


449-455 WEST 4lst STREET 


PHONE BRYANT 7560 NEW YORK 























Hand-Made Reproductions 
Antiques Restored 
Italian, French, Spanish and 
English Periods 








VISIT OUR NEW SALESROOM 
Ground Floor, No Stairs, No Elevator. 
Bring or send your Clients. 


SPECIAL FURNITURE TO ORDER 


Telephone 1256 Madison Square 


ANTIQUE REPRODUCTION CO. 
2 West 29th Street, New York 
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Manufacturers of 


Wrought Iron Goods 





of all descriptions 


ai Stock for Immediate Delivery 


Special Designs Executed 


Visit our, Showrooms at 


114 East 28th Street, Nes York 


Phone Madison Square 3225 


Photographs posted to the 
trade on request 
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Karpen Furniture &xposition 
January, Nineteen Hundred & Sighteen 


SMART STYLES 
NEWEST UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
MODERN FINISHES 
KARPEN QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


The hall- marks of the new patterns in 


Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered 
Furniture 


Karpen Fiber- Rush and Reed Furniture 
Dining—Bedroom—Office Chairs 


The Karpen Lines in any territory are a stimulus to brisk and 
reproducing trade. Every dealer will find his requirements 
represented in our extensive line of new styles, which will be 
ready for inspection at 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
900-910 Michigan Avenue 37th Street and Broadway 


We extend a cordial invitation to visiting furniture buyers 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO MICHIGAN CITY NEW YORK 
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OLD TAPESTRIES 


AND 


NEEDLEWORK EMBROIDERY 


FINE ANTIQUES 
OF ALL PERIODS 


AN IMMENSE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


E. KAHN &« CO., Ltd. 


6-12 ST. ANDREW STREET 
HOLBORN CIRCUS 


LONDON :", es ENGLAND 


American Representative: LOUIS B. DOYLE, 114 E. 28th St., New York 
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CHAIRS of ESPECIAL VALUE 


NEW SAMPLES ARE 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION 











critical buyer. 


@ Send for cuts of our latest patterns. 


@ Prices will be of exceptional interest to the 


BODENSTEIN & KUEMMERLE, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST FIRMS IN THE EAST DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE MANUFACTURE OF DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM CHAIRS 






































This Space Is Reserved 
by the 


AMOS T. HILL 
Furniture Co., Inc. 


159 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA SHOW ROOMS 
1023 FILBERT STREET 















FALKENBACH MFG. CO., Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


WOODFIBRE/ 


(ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF) 
Lighting Fixtures, Lamps and Art }' 
Objects in All Periods 


Specialists in Fixtures for Hotels, Churches @f{7 
Theaters and Banks. . 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
159 East 54th Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 
N. W.T. Knott - - 164 Federal St., Boston 
F.C. Billups - - - - - Portland, Oregon 
Bird-Rymer Co. - - - - - - Oakland, Cal. ‘ 
McCurdy-Miller Co. - - Los Angeles, Cal. No. 3082 


\ 4 






























PETER C. LEE 


SPACE 1206 
New York 
Furniture Exchange 
46th ST. and LEXINGTON AVE. 

NEW YORK 

Dining-Room, 
Bedroom and 
Reed Furniture 


In various Period Styles and in materials 
and finish that conform to sens- 
ible home furnishing. 


We are Permanent Exhibitors in the 
Furniture Exchange. 
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SOMETHING NEW EES 


“UNDER THE SUN” e Gqs-s®) - 


KM, aa my 
Patented June 12, 1917, 
August 14, 1917 and 
August 28, 1917. 


 measiinl and Portiere Hooks 


















An original invention that actually 
does away with the necessity of 
sewing drapery hooks. Easily 
and quickly attached or de- 
tached for cleaning or laun- 
dering. Simple, com- 
plete, sure. Holds the 
finest net or heaviest 
velours equally se- 
cure. Promotes 
workroom 
economy. 

















Style D R Hook—3 Sizes 








Style H Style F—2 Sizes 


to any drapery or curtain heading without sew- 
ing or special preliminary construction. 
STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


NO-SO SPECIALTY CoO. 


PRICE LIST UPON APPLICATION 


Fits any style or size of ring and can be applied 


136 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 


















| 
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or Up to Twenty Feet Wide. 
Plain and Figured Genuine French Wilton, any Color, Wide Widths. 
Aubusson Gobelin Tapestries for Panels, Walls and Furniture Coverings. 
PROMPT DELIVERY, PERFECT EXECUTION, PRICES BEYOND COMPETITION. 


NICOLAS HEMANCE, 225 FIFTH AVE., Gtrttins)- NEW YORK 
Domestic Thrown Silk William Ryle @ Co. DEALERS IN 


s00ee all Descriptions .... 
on tene aad iadinne IMPORTERS OSS Foreign and Domestic 


FINE PURE DYE SI: hs Asiatic and European Raw Silk SPUN SILK YARNS 
for the Woollen Trade A eee AND NOLS «ere 
225 Fourth Ave., cor. 18th 8t., New York 


a Spoolealty SOO eaaae 
Established 1848 


NICKERSON BROTHERS 


99 and 101 Worship Street, E. C. - - - LONDON, ENG. 


JAMES A. McDONALD 
U.S. Agent - 60 and 62 East llth Street - NEW YORK 


RUSH-SEATS OUR | GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. 


SPECIALTY OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
We put RUSH-SEATS in antique and 


* 
modern chairs. We weave these 
Rar siksby macaayes | Oriental Rugs 


was done inthe olden times. Write 


CH HAND-KNOTTED WORSTED 
fie atte ct crate ste eS \ 


















































to us for details and Prices. 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
MADALIE BROS., Prat AberPHta PA: Comer Twenty-Sixth Street 








HEADQUARTERS 
E. ERNEY ®@ CO. | = ise DAMRIC CAMBRIC 


Successors to JAMES E. BOWER RICE & DAME COMPANY, Manufacturers of 

















WHOLESALE WINDOW SHADES 

M4 ~ - Distributors of 

Linoleum, Oil Cloth, Window Shades Shade Cloth, Shade money Sate Curtains and Upholstery 

and Brass Curtain Fixtures Hardware 
31 So. FOURTH ST. DHILADELDPHIA, DA. 1015-1017 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE 
/ Tel. 2343 Stuyvesant House of Fuessel Estab. 1853 E 

JACOB F. FUESSEL, Inc. f, DY R 


Rugs, Draperies, Hangings, Goods in the 
MANUFACTURER OF Piece, of any fabric, dyed to a perfect 


NON PAREIL JULES DOUX, Inc. Utica, N.Y. 
WINDOW SHADES 
HOLLANDS, ROLLERS, FIXTURES, Etc. RUGS AND CARPETS 


FOR THE TRADE BEST SELLING DESIGNS AT LEAST COST 














MAIN OFFICE 


We are one of the largest Cut Order Houses in America and our 
103 Fourth Avenue, New York samples should be carried by every up-to-date store. 
BRANCHES HOBOKEN. N. J SEND FOR 1917 CATALOGUE 


ELMHURST, L. I. 








GLANZ, HALL & CO., 623 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCOTCH ART RUGS for Decorative Purposes 


i We are are Specialists in the Manufacture of Art Rugs. 
| Doone, Thistle, Lanark, Kiltie and Seminole Mission Rugs. 


‘ WILLIAM HENDERSON & CO., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. F1945 “Gooseneck” Rod 

















A Clean-Cut Curtain Rod. 


A Satisfactory Seller at a Reasonable 
Price. 


The Rod is ferruled throughout, edges 
of bracket plates formed over. 


Its security is not dependent upon the 
time-worn friction fastener, but real 








I2INCHES 







2 Ye INCHES 








rigidity is assured by 
The T.& S. SPRING-SLOT GRIP. 
Orders promptly filled. 


THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN,., U.S. A. 








ALL GRADES OF 
Tow, Moss, Kapoc 
Sea-Moss 


Wood- Wool 


Excelsior 





QUALITY and SERVICE 





H. W. WHITNEY 


305-315 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE, 619 Dime Bank Building 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 











MARIE ANTOINETTE 


HIGH-GRADE—SUITABLE FOR 
BED ROOMS—REAL NOVELTY 
IN SUMMER RUGS 


ELITE 


SIMILAR TO THE MARIE 
ANTOINETTE ALTHOUGH 
LOWER IN PRICE 


NOVELTA 


A GRASS RUG OF UNIQUE 
DESIGN 


FELDMAN, ARMON & Co. 
13-15 BANK ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEw YorkK OFFICE: 1123 Broadway 
BALTIMORE OFFICE: Piper Bldg. 
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LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN AMERICA 
OF CARPET AND DRAPERY ARO W a 





Catalogue on application 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H.L. JUDD COMPANY 
87 Chambers Street New York 





















FOSTER LUXURY 


Spring Filling for Top Cushions 


1. Springs of Premier wire ends to work into cush- 
specially tempered. ions. 


2. Double-conespring—free- 5, METALLIC clip connec- 
dom of action, no rub- tion—durable and inde- 
bing of coils. pendent action. 

3. Springs in separate 6. 
sleeves—noiseless. 


4. Springs knotted- no loose 


Outside muslin cover pre- 
ventsfilling from working 
in or around the springs. 


Various Sizes and Gauges of Wire 
MANUFACTURED BY 


UTICA,N.Y. 








' FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 








DECORATIVE LEATHERS 


Dining Room Screens 
Leather Covering for Chairs 
Leather Wall Hangings 
Embossers of Velvets, etc. 
Variety of Fruit and Flower Panels Suitable for 
Over Mantel Decorations 
TOOLED LEATHER DESK SETS 


Charles R. Yandell & Co. 


7-11 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 

















“M. J. BHUMGARA 
BN NW “Od 





GS 


N 


ORIENTAL RUGS. DURRIES AND MOONY MATE 
LAMPS AND MATTINGS 


230 FIFTH AVE. sw cor 27st NEW YORK 
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The Master Hand 


Keep in touch with the masters. Key up 
your Spring business by active co-opera- 
tion with the ruling powers in the shade 
roller and shade cloth field. 


Hartshorn not only furnishes a standard 
line of goods of highest calibre, but they 
promote sales by means of practical pro- 
gressive methods. 


Hartshorn is a power in itself. When com- 
bined with the well-known prestige of 
Oswego and Chouaguen you have a selling 
system of compelling force. 


Find out what it means—for your profit’s 
sake—for the good of your business. 
Keep in touch! 


Write for booklet 
“Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration” 
Address “ Dept. 2” 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 














RUGS MADE TO ORDER 


“GOLDEN FLEECE” 


4G AXMINSTER, MADE IN OUR NEW YORK FACTORY 
HAND - TUFT, MADE IN ENGLAND 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE, MADE IN FRANCE 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


2 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


233 GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“eT WON 
gatas ) rURNITURE 
/ MERCANTILE 

AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PUBLISHERS OF LYON-RED BOOK. 
ARTHUR S.LYON GENERAL MANAGER 





The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 


Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Picture Frame, Mirror, 
Refrigerator, Stove and Housefurnishing Trades 


REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 


Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 


Boston - + 27 Haymarket Sq. Chicago - - - 440 So. Dearborn St. 
Philadelphia - 608 Chestnut St. Cincinnati - -. 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis - 605 Wainright Bldg. Grand Rapids - - - - Keeler Bldg. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Chadakoin Bldg. High Point, N. C.. Bank of Com, Bldg. 


CORBIN A. DUNHAM & Co. 


736-738-740 80. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





; Upholstery and Drapery 
Workrooms 
FOR THE TRADE 





R. J. & R. RITCHIE COMPANY, Manufacturers 


4080 ORCHARD STREET, FRANKFORD, PENNA. 


DEAL BATH AUG 


A close examination of the 
Style, Weave and Quality will 
convince the most critical. 


Tapestry Contains. Coucn, 
TABLE AND Furniture Cov- 
ERINGS. SUNFAST CURTAINS 
CHENILLE CunTaIns AND TABLE CovERS 

- Hartford Bidg.. 41 ? Unies Sq., New York 
OTTO JACOBS - Lees Building, Chicago 
GEO. E. KRICK - 3712 Virginia Ave. Kenees City. Mo , for far West 


Phoenix Carpet Co., 18 East 18th Street 
New York Agency for Bath Rugs 


STAPLES & HANFORD CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








a 
AND Piece Goons, 
A. JACOBSON 









CORRUGATED WIRE SUPPORTS FOR UPHOLSTERY SPRINGS 





“ESTABLISHED /87/" 




















NEVERSLIP 
SHADE HOLDER 


34 Taylor Street 





JAMESTOWN CURTAIN ROD CO., Inc.. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Lace Curtain Rods, Extension Shade Strips and Metal Novelties. 








THE ANCHOR EXTENSION CURTAIN ROD 
SINGLE, DOUBLE OR TRIPLE 


Send for full description 
and prices 


Made in different sizes. extensible, adjustable from 24 to 102 inches. Finished in Nickel, 
Brush Brass, Oxidized Copper. White Enamel and the Natural-Wood Finishes, Oak, Mahog- 
any, Cherry. Circassian Walnut, etc.: the Wall Brackets being finished to correspond to the 


curtain rods. Neatly packed in individual Cartons. Absolutely Rigid, Locks Into Place, No Loose Parts. 


ANCHOR 
CURTAIN ROD 


Jamestown, New York 
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WORKROOMS 


for the 
TRADE 














Upholstery 
Draperies 
Curtains 


French Shades 
a Specialty 


WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
HIGHEST CHARACTER 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Sketches and Estimates on Request 











JULIUS GUTTMANN 
49 West 45th St., New York 





Telephone: Bryant 4565 px 

















HENRY SCHIMPF 








PHILADELPHIA 


Caters especially to the 


Visiting buyers and salesmen cordially invited 


Manager 


, NEW RESTAURANT 


1225 Chestnut Street 


UPHOLSTERY TRADE 





FREE 


With an order for the 
following selection of 


‘SANITARY 
PILLOWS 


we will include a 
Sanitary 
Display Rack 
like cut, K. D. 


3 prs.61b. Comet at $1.('5 
3 prs. 7 1b. Standard at 1.25 
3 prs. 7 1b. Beatsall at 1.50 
3 prs.71b. Comfort at 2.00 
3prs.71b. Empire at 2.25 
3 prs. 61b. Cascade at 2.75 








This rack will increase 
your Pillow Sales 100%. 


It may be referred to as SELECTION ‘‘ W. O.’’ without 
specially naming Grades and Qualities. 


SEND US AN ORDER FOR SELECTION “W. 0.” 


She Sanitary Saathor Ge 


422-428 South Canal Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 












The Nahon Company 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Fine Furniture in 
Early English, Spanish 
and Italian Schools. 


MOROCCO WORK 


FACTORY and OFFICE 


53rd STREET and EAST RIVER 
NEW YORK 



















c= HEADQUARTERS G7 HARDWARE, 62 








| Tie 





Brass-Plated and Brass Covered %-inch 
Rodding, Brass and Iron-Lined Tubing 
in all sizes, Extension Rods, Brass- 
Covered Poles, Pole Ends, Sockets, 
Rings, Brackets, Traverse Rings, French 
Heading Rings and Hooks, Valance 
Brackets, Bone Rings, Flat Brass Rod. 
























Goose-Neck Brackets, Vestibule Bsack- 
ets, Rings, etc.; Weight Braid, Slip Cover 
Fasteners, Rubber Edging for Linoleum, 
Brass Bindings, Stair Nosings, Rods, etc. ; 
Drawer Pulls, Furniture Castors, Locks, 
Keys, etc.; Special Railing Work of every 
description and in any finish desired. 


BETWEEN 


48 SEWSBSINEY ORK os 
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Character 


in Cedar Chests, like character in 
anything else, must be deep rooted 


acter that is extremely pleasing. But more pronounced than this surface character 
is the “‘ built-in’ character of the chests themselves. 


Located right down in the heart of the Virginia Red Cedar belt we have at our command 
the finest red cedar obtainable, and this red cedar is wrought into Standard chests by 
skilled workmen, imbued with the “standard policy of quality,” in construction and finish. 


We promote the sale of Standard Chests by providing you with sufficient advertising ma- 
terial designed for certain seasons that assures a quick turnover on the Standard line. 


Write for blue-print catalog of new designs, 
also for attractive window - feature display 
available for one store in your city 


Standard Red Cedar Chest Co. 


Altavista, Va. 














REG.U. $. PAT. OFF. 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


Is a Most Acceptable Furniture Covering 


Its exceptional beauty and soft, glovey 

texture appeal to people of good taste. 

4>° They realize its economy; appreciate 

‘ its waterproof, stainless and washable 

character, and are convinced by its 
sincere guarantee. 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid Sells 
Furniture. Prove it on your product 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 
Wilmington Delaware 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Leather Substitutes 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


WHICH ARE ALSO EDUCATIONAL 
PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Decorations. Contains 
2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, size 9% x12; 112 fabric illustrations cover- 
ing all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs; 800 of carvings of design 
details, table tops, chair legs, etc. ; 800 design motifs of walls and ceil- 
ings with 65 interiors. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


RUGS OF THE ORIENT 


Complete in its description of all Oriental rugs, giving definitions of 
over 200 Oriental rug terms. 141 illustrations of Oriental rugs. Com- 
plete map of rug country. A wealth of information on the subject. 
Size 9% x 12%, 126 pages. $3.00, postpaid. 


THE ROOM BEAUTIFUL 


Being a collection of hundreds of the best efforts of American and foreign 
decorators and the Clifford & Lawton staff, in the Old and New Styles, including 
Gothic, Renaissance, Flemish, Dutch, Georgian and Colonial. No such collection of 
interiors has ever been published in one book. No book has ever contained such a 
vast library of interiors. Printed in duotone brown ink. Well bound in cloth, 13x93; 
288 pages. $3 a copy. Postpaid. 


COLOR VALUE 


A valuable book treating of color contrasts and color harmonies. It 
will assist the decorator and the manufacturer in the selection of color 
designs or for decorations generally. Colored plates and diagrams illus- 
trating the fundamental principles of the subject, of inestimable value to 
either student or artisan. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


FURNITURE UPHOLSTERING 


A practical handbook for the upholsterer. Over 700 illustrations with descriptive 
text. Tools and Accessories, Slip Coverings, Cushions, Mattresses, Springing Up, 
Bridle-edged Upholstering, Pad Seats, Hard-edged Upholstering, Double Stuffing, 
Pillow-edged Upholstering and Pad Backs, Circular Backed Chairs, Spring-backed 
Pieces, Simple Buttoning, Pleated Buttoning, Buttoning Circular Backs, Tufting Spring 
Backs, Contour and Form, Iron-back Upholstering, Bands and Banding, Cording and 
Lining, Choosing the Covering for Furniture, Planning the Covering, The Handling of 
Haircloth, Gimping, Repairing and Polishing. 

The most authoritative and complete instruction book ever published on the art of 
upholstering furniture. Price, complete, $3.50, postpaid. 


CUTTING AND DRAPING 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


Most thoroughly up-to-date workroom book on the market. 


French Festoon Drapery. Window Shades and Blinds. 
Irregular Festoon Drapery. Archways and Alcoves. 

Flat Valances and Lambrequins. Portiéres and Appliqués. 

Laying out Lambrequin Forms. Bed Draperies. 

Pleated Valances and Uambrequins. Traverse, Drop and Theater Curtains. 
Extension Valances and Lambrequins. Interior Groupings, Cozy Corners and 
Piano and Mantel Draperies. Wall-Hangings. 

Scarf Draperies. , Awnings and Veranda Curtains. 
Festival Decorations. The Application of Grille Work. 

Lace Curtains. Work-Room Auxiliaries. 


Over 450 illustrations and diagrams illustrating methods of cutting and 
making all the popular styles of drapery treatments. Not an obsolete style 
in the book. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Clifford & Lawton, Publishers, * Fourth Avenue. New York 
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GROLIER CRAFT PRESS, INC., N. Y. 
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We welcome the opportunity at this time, 


Our Cwentieth Anniversary 
san «10 «extend 40 You our greetings and good Wishes. 
Ter. «We bope your New Year will be happy, that content- 
a) ment, more than ever before, may share with pros- 
perity all your ¢fforts, and we would like You to 
know that the wish is for you always. 


; | f Sincerely yours, | 

| Che-Jobn. Kroder and Henry Reubel Company fF | 
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HOUSE CHESTS of AMERICAN- WALNUT 


MAHOGANY OR IVORY, WITH CEDAR INTERIORS 








Seven beautiful Period- Designs 
ready now. Five more to come 
in January. * 


Ideal for Hall, Living-Room, 
Dining-Room or 
Sleeping-Room 

CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
SHOWROOMS 
1319 MICHIGAN AVE.” KLINGMAN. BLDG. 


2d FLOOR 6th FLOOR 


CHICAGO, ‘ILL. GRAND RApIps, MICH. 
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— .C ESTABLISHED 1871 


ren =~ | 967 WEST TWENTIETH STREEF, GHICAGO, ILL. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPECIALLY PRICED CEDAR CHESTS | 
=BOR S\LE>-PERRBOSES-SENT ON. REQUEST } 
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$) THE ROOS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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